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Many members of the public are receiving this 
newsletter for the first time. We encourage those per- 
sons to communicate with us, either on matters of 
fund-raising and fund disbursement, or on matters 
having to do with human resources and options avail- 
able to one as we continue into the latter half of the 
20th Century. 

The Fessenden Fund operates under the mot artis 
lated by J. W. von Goethe in his Maximen und Reflexi- 
onen which states: 


“Was einem angehort, wird man 
nicht los, und wenn man is wegwiirfe. . .” 


which can be loosely translated as: 


“Ifyou truly own something, you can’t give it away; 
even if you throw itout onto the street...” 
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NEWS FROM 


THE FUND 


ach year, The Fessenden Fund gets 
requests for grants far above and be- 
yond our capabilities. 

One of the ways that we can help 
those who come to us for funds, but 
who, for one reason or another, we 
cannot help directly is to point them in the direction of 
other, similar Foundations whose goals are much like 
our own—and who have the assets to help the needy 
and society-changing, 

One such organization is The Jack Straw Memorial 
Foundation of Seattle, Washington which will be dis- 
bursing some $5,000,000 over the next few years, These 
funds were obtained through the sale of Radio Station 
KRAB in the Spring of 1984. Most monies will go to 
those who can utilize the funds for projects in com- 
munications, including radio drama, experimentation 
in the media, and public affairs. Those who are inter- 
ested in further information from The Jack Straw Me- 
morial Foundation should contact the Director at 


22125. Jackson St 
Seattle, Washington 98144 


The Fessenden Fund has paid out the last of its 
grants for the fiscal year 1984-1985. The total sum 
granted was $49,900. Most were direct grants, al- 
though three were loans or partial loans. A complete 
list of the grantees is as follows: 


SAN DIEGO REFUGEE RELIEF PROJECT — $15,000 
To assist with food, clothing, shelter for Central 
American refugees. 


NORTH BAY DATA CENTER . . $2,500 [LOAN] 
To purchase a new computer which will be available 
for the community. 


KIYOMI TAKAHASHI - $4,000 
‘Tocompletea BFA in sculpture to teach art. 
JOHNNA KIRKLAND . . «$4,000 [Loan] 


‘To assist in establishing a new career in dance and 
music. 


GENE NYGAARD ers = $2,000 
Toassist in furthering his career in music. 
JOAN LARIMORE $3,000 [20% loan] 


For trip to Ireland to further her career in painting, 


NIKKI CRAFT sabeese ++ $2,500 
‘To continue her works on Myth America pageant and 
beauty contests in general and ‘chalking.’ 


‘THE GREENFIELD PROJECT . $6,000 
To continue the prison project—including mailing of 
free books for prisoners all around the nation, and a 
review compiled of prisoners’ poems and fiction. 


MARY FJERSTAD . $4,000 
To continue Tijuana Prison Project for pregnant women 
(escort to hospital for more humane births). 


TOM LUNEAU oa +. $3,500 
‘To continue and conclude studies at law school. 
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ST. AUGUSTUS CHURCH $1,000 
To assist in finding homes for refugees in the Los 
Angeles area. 


CARLO COLLEGE (Pitisburgh) $1,400 
Grant for Scholarship. 
HENAFE FURST $1,000 


Grant to provide housing and clothes. 


TOTAL GRANTS, 1984: $49,900 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE FESSENDEN REVIEW IN 
CLUDE: A.W. Allwortly, Karyn Alice Baker, Walter Brock, 
Donald Campau, Gilo Coatimundi, Douglas Cruickshank, 
Frank d’Amore, Laura Daltry, Margot David, Pietro Diaz, 
Sarah S. Fawcett, Mary Felber, Hugh Gallagher, Jon 
Gallant, Elizabeth Gips, Dan Griffin, Joseph Griffin, 
Robin Harris, John Hayden, Leslie Heavers, Jeb Henley, 
Indi Higham, Laura Hopper, Chris Jung, Leo Kesselman, 
Chas. W. Krafft, Tom Luneau, Jeremy Lansman, Cesc 
McGown, David McNeil, Kevin Elliot Milam, L.W. Milam, 
Marybeth Myers, Mark O’Brien, H. Reed Searle, Jane Anne 
Sharinon, Patrick Sheehan, Tom Thomas, Glenn Thompson, 
David Tucker, Bill Wade, Judith Williams, Angela Ybarra, 
Gary Wingert, Dennis Woodard, Sharon Worth, Pauline 
Zimmerman. 


LEILANI SYKES. CHINATOWN, LOS ANGELES, 


SPRING 1985 


REGINALD AUBREY FESSENDEN, CREATOR OF THE CONTINUOUS WAVE AND MAGICIAN OF THE AETHER, AT BRANT ROCK, ABOUT 1907, 
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ADORE AND BE STILL 


eginald Aubrey Fessenden was born on 
October 6, 1866 in the rectory of the small 
parish of East Bolton on a bay of Lake 
Memphremagog, Lower Canada. .. So be- 
gins the biography of Fessenden, 
written by his wife and help-mate, 
published in 1940, and entitled Fessenden: Builder of 
Tomorrows. 

Builder of Tomorrows. It’s a revealing book—per- 
haps too revealing. Fessenden was a cantankerous 
sort, who spent much time in the laboratories and 
even more in the courts and law-offices, trying to lay 
claim to the many inventions of radio that he may or 
may not have developed. And, after the loss of control 
of his beloved National Electric Signaling Company 
(and, consequently, $3,000,000 1915 dollars) he turned 
toother pursuits, some of them mystical and strange. 

According, to Barnouw’s Tower in Babel, Fessenden 
was truly the inventor of voice transmission. Before 
1906—radio in the United States, in the world, con- 
sisted of dots and dashes, the Morse code, delivered 
crudely through what they called a coherer. It was a 
brutish system which could make farmyard fences 
spark and people's fillings transmit dollops of energy. 

Yet in its stark way, it was being heard and saving 
lives, At the turn of the century, all modern ships were 
equipped with a young man named “Sparks” who 
operated the keys and communicated weather and 
disaster information to other ships. Fessenden, ac- 
cording to Barnouw, dreamed of voice transmission [to 
replace dots and dashes}. To accomplish this, he pro- 
posed a heresy. The wave sent out must not be—as in the 
‘Marconi system, an interrupted wave or series of bursts 
Instead it must bea continuous wave, on which voice would 
be superimposed as variations or modulations. This heresy 
became the fourudation of radio 


The first radio broadcast, the first real radio broad- 
cast, occured in 1906, from Fessenden’s experimental 
transmitting station at Brant Rock, Massachusetts. His 
family and workers had moved there in 1905, and a 400 
foot steel tower had been built to communicate with a 
similar tower in Machrihanish, Scotland. Helen Fes- 
senden’s book is filled with details of the effort, dis- 
appointments, and comedy that faced those who were 
the pioneers in the young science of radio: 

It was not intended that people of large ‘rotunda’ should 
proceed to the top of the tower, she reported, and therefore, 
the hole {to enter the tower] was nol of very large propor- 
tions. This made no difference to Reg woho one day when 
something went rorong decided to go to the top of the tower. 
He squeezed in all right, but the difficulty was coming out, 
as he had evidently ‘swelled’ somewhat since he entered the 
tower. 

To make a long story short, it was necessary to grease the 
hole thoroughly with axle grease and for him to get most of 
his clothes off, before we were able io push hint thru the 
hole... 


Fessenden commissioned General Electric to build 
an alternating current generator which ran from 70 to 
80,000 cycles [and] about one-half kilowatt of electric wave 
radiation. . . This was the heart, the key, the magic key 
of his dreamed-of continuous wave system. With this, 
he was ready for his first broadcast, the first sound- 
and-music operation, the first ever. Three days before 
the transmission, he had his operators notify the U. S. 

Navy and United Fruit Company ships that it zoas te 
intention of the Brant Rock Station to broadcast speech, 

music and singing. . . Speech. Music. Singing! And, as 
he was to report twenty years later: 
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The program on Christmas Eve was as follows: first a short 
speech by me saying what we were going to do, then some 
phonograph music—The music on the phonograph being 
Handel's ‘Largo.’ Then came a violin solo by me, being a 
composition of Gounod called ‘O, Holy Night,’ and ending 
with the words ‘Adore and be still,’ of which I sang one verse, 
in addition to playing the violin, though the singing of course 
twas not very good. Then came the Bible text, ‘Glory to God 
in the highest and on carth peace to men of good will,’ and 
finatly we wound up by wishing them a Merry Christmas 
and then saying that we proposed to broadcast again New 
Year's eve. 

The broadcast on New Year's Eve was the same as before, 
eacept that the music was changed and I got someone else to 
sing. I had not picked myself to do the singing, but on 
Christmas Eve I could noi get any of the athers to either talk, 
sing or play and consequently had to do it myself. - 

Alvin F. Harlow reported the effect on shipboard: A 
human voice coming fron their instruments—someone 
speaking! Then a woman's voice rose in song. It was un- 
canny! Many of them called their officers to come and listen; 
soon the wireless rooms were crowded. Next someone was 
heard reading a poem. Then there was a violin solo; then a 
man made a speech, and they could catch most of the words. 

It is said that on some ships, when the “Sparks” 
heard the voice of Fessenden, some of them took off 
their heavy earphones, looked about the room to see 
who was speaking. Ghosts. The ghosts of radio. The 
voice being sent thousands of miles through the air. A 
voice from way away, being transmitted through noth- 
ing, to be heard by those innocents who happened to 
tune in, whether at the Brooklyn Shipyard, on the 
Caribbean, or in the West Indies. Words being trans- 
shipped through air, bent on the round of the the 
earth, directed into the ears of those who happened to 
be about, in December of 1906—at the true birth of 
sound radio, music and talk and words and Adore and 
be still, sent about to all the innocents abroad. 


That was the triumph, wasn’tit? After that glorious 
Christmas, there were more inventions, but there were 
also more and more legal battles with investors, the 
navy, attorneys, charlatans, Marconi, de Forest: hide- 
ous court battles to protect those inventions, protect 
them from the devils without and within; ten year 
legal battles over ownership of the National Electric 
Signaling Company, and all its valuable patents. 
Through it all, here was brave and loyal by-his-side 
Helen Fessenden in Victorian drama with sheriff's 
deputies who came to claim the papers for a lawsuit 
with those who had been friends and investors, now 
turned scavengers of the patents of the National Elec- 
tric Signal Company: 

There were two stenographers and myself in the office and 
we knew that we could not hold three husky men at bay; 
nevertheless I told Mr. Kelman he would have to use force 


With my back against the largest set of file shelves, | stood 
witht arms stretched out across then, There was some wague 
notion in my mind that if they used physical force some legal 
advantage would accrue to the victim 

She calls this period a time of Dust ard Ashes 


After the loss, millions of dollars of loss, Fessenden 
turned away from his interest in radio, and inventions, 
and alternators, fraught as it was, such a mindfield for 
inventors, against all the crooked lawyers and stock- 
market types. He turned to something different, 
something less....less earth bound, He began a search 
for The Tree of Life, in the Malay Peninsula. He iden- 
tified what he believed to be The Tree, and the cheru- 
bim, a Malaysian flying lizard, draco by name... now only 
about ton inches in length but then nearly three feet, having 
membranous wings of vivid blues, reds and yellows, so that 
they looked like huge, gorgeous butterflies. These in great 
numbers guarded ‘the tree of life Guarded it because stretched 
along its branches they could most readily catch the insects 
on which they lived. The ancients feared them and thought 
them poisonous 

And then (he had turned totally mystic by now, by 
1924, and faithful Helen went with him, always ex- 
plaining to the doubters and scoffers, explaining the 
new visions as she had explained the exact construc- 
tion, the diameter of guy wires and insulators in the 
tower at Brant Rock) he went upon an extended search 
for The Tree of Knowledge of Good & Evil. He believed 
he had found it in the Caucasus. It grew a fruit of 
remarkable and dangerous qualities. A deaily poison, but 
taken in sublethal quantities, producing asa first effect, 
greatly increased mental acuity. In ceremonial obsereances, 
he reported, the habit obtained of throwing some of this fruit 
into the sacred fire around which the leaders were gathered, 
the fumes producing a sort of intoxication. 

Fessenden cautiously considered the possiblity whether 
some chance or unregulated use of this fruit may have been a 
contributing jactor to the abrupt change to reasoning Man, 
wrote Helen: through the increased cerebral circulation 
produced by it... 

He then turned to study the mysterious, awesome Dar- 
iel Pass ...once traversed from North to South, giving access 
to the Garden of Eden as fair and fertile a land in reality as 
the Bible protrays. Here...a Civilization developed, the great 
leaders, the men who controlled the technical trade secrets... 
who were also the astronomers and the mathematicians of 
their time, made their home. They were the Kabiri, a great 
secret society, living in an earthly paradise, from which they 
sought to contro! the known world 

The men who controlled the secrets. Fessenden the ma- 
gician of the aether, who had made the tower at Brant 
Rock talk and sing, would search through history and 
apocrypha for other magicians. Wise men of what he 
called the Deluged Civilization who sought immortality, 
sought to control the known world. And why not? The 
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man who had sent the message, the very first (which men dancingiin the shadows, dancing about the sacred 
could still be the coda for all radio for all times—Adore fire, inhaling the smoke, in ecstasy of intoxication 
And Be Still) would seek to find others in the sacred through that magic and mysterious plant (greatly in- 
fraternity of inventors, those who through time im- creased acuity), giving knowledge which could only 
mortal had been part of a secret society of dancers, _ change humanity for the better, for eternity. 


LEILANI SYKES. CITY 200, LOS ANGELES. 
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I SAY ITS 
ELEVATOR MUSIC... 


AND I SAY 
TO HELL WITH IT 


or people aware of the great and ar- 


- cane world of Federal Communica- 


Z| tions Commission Law—the period 
I) from 1966-1974 was weird and 
WY | | wondrous. 


During that time, the FCC actually 
showed a concern for something called The Public 
Interest, Convenience, and Necessity. 

From its earliest days—the FCC had the same prob- 
lem as most of the Independent Regulatory Cor 
sions. That is, it tended to speak with the same voice 
as those it was supposed to be regulating. Radio and 
television station owners nakedly ran the one govern- 
ment agency that was established to run them. With 
the connivance of the trade magazine “Broadcasting,” 
and several dozen senators and representatives who, 
themselves, were broadcasters—the fiefdom over the 
valuable spectrum was reserved to those who were 
safely in the saddle, who could buy orsell their power, 
and their stations, and their politicians, like that. The 
seven FCC Commissioners invariably reflected this 
back-pocket status. 

O there were exceptions. The soft-spoken and judi- 


cious fighter James Lawrence Fly (1939-1944), who, 
with his friend and associate, Clifford J. Durr (1941- 
1948) wanted merely to “foster competition—includ- 
ing competition in ideas—through diversity of licen- 
sees.” (Cited in Eric Barnouw’s excellent book on 
broadcasting, The Golden Web.) 

‘Then there were the mavericks of the 60’s—Newton 
Minow, Kenneth Cox, William Henry, and the irre- 
pressible fire-&-brimstone Nicholas Johnson. And we 
can and should never forget the first woman Commis- 
sioner, Frieda Hennock (1948-1955) who single-hand- 
edly protected the non-commercial frequencies from 
being stolen away by the commercial broadcasters. 
These Commissioners tried—and were able, for 
awhile—to effect a bit of change (or conservation) here 
and there in government broadcast policy. 

But mostly the FCC was run by sycophants who 
knew which side of the bread their butter was breaded 
on. Like Frank R. McNinch whose main act as Com- 
missioner was to complain about a certain bawdy dia- 
logue between Charlie McCarthy and Mae West on 
NBC Blue, in 1938, about McCarthy's large, and 
wooden, powers in bed. Then there was the case of 
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Richard Mack and John C. Doerfer who, in 1959, just 
couldn’t keep from hanging about in embarrassing 
places—like on the ranches or the yachts of the broad- 
casters that they were supposed to be regulating. O it 
was a sorry mess. 


To show that we've safely moved into the late 19th 
Century, the cant about Washington is a new pig-in-a- 
poke called “Deregulation.” Take us back to the past! 
My how we liked those days. It puts us in mind of 
what Democracy and Capitalism are all about. You 
know, the Majesty of the Marketplace, that time before 
Bungling Governmental Interference, before all those 
No-Workum Bureaucrats. Deregulation! Immensely 
appealing toall us red-blooded Americans—only they 
never remind you that the reason un-regulation worked 
just fine in 1890 was because life was simpler in those 
days; there weren't, for instance, 10,000 radio and 
1,200 television stations on the air in 1890—and there 
wasn’t, as in 1984, a combined revenue of 
$12,500,000,000 for all broadcasters—with net profit 
‘of $2,500,000,000. All made on our airwaves (your 
airwaves, my airwaves.) Proving that Hated Regula- 
tion has been super for the media folks in the United 
States. 

But of course—never satisfied with net return of a 
ion dollars—they decide to try for two jillion. Thus 
‘ournew legal capital accumulation device: Deregulation. 

Deregulation—as you can guess—works just fine 
for those who already happen to have a TV or radio 
station (or two or three)—but hardly for the rest of the 
home folks. Because there is one eeny-teeny itsy-bitsy 
part of the FCC Code which will not be thrown out 
with all the others being dumped in the Spirit of Dereg- 
ulation. That miniscule part of the code that will stay 
with us until we are in the grave is something called: 


Minimum Mileage Separation 
and 
Protected Contour 
or 
No One, But No One, 
Will Be Allowed To Challenge The Incumbents. 


Now these concepts may mean little to those of you 
who are not interested in nor even bemused by broad- 
cast regulation and practice; but embodied in those 
phrases is the heart of what makes broadcast outlets a 
safe adjunct of a not-too-often discussed aspect of The 
American Democratic System in which the govern- 
ment protects the moguls against any real competi- 
tion. I mean, there might be the competition of stations 
in one market against each other—which, if you area 
commercial broadcaster, is tolerable—but KNBC or 
KCBS or WPIX or KCOP or WBZ or WGN are always, 
repeat, always going to have their $250,000, 000 televi- 


sion station license protected against any and all com- 
ers who might want to snag onto a Channel Nine in 
New York or Channel Seven in Los Angeles orChannel 
‘Two in Chicago. We neither tolerate nor accept chal- 
lenges to these frequencies because the government 
sez so. Even though it may be a bit contradictory to the 
spirit of the original, hoary, and much abused Com- 
munications Act of 1934, As Amended. 

This is a novel form of Free Enterprise: the market- 
place is free only for those who already own it 

Itis, in truth, a form of protectionism that would 
make Adam Smith weep in his grave. We can best 
think of it as Modified Deregulation. Or Deregulation 
with Caveats. For what the government is really doing 
is protecting those $400,000 a year executives from Taft 
Broadcasting or Storer or Combined Communications 
or CapCities or The Mormon Church (dba Bonneville 
Intn’l) from waking up at 3.a.m. worrying about hav- 
ing to compete with the real world to keep their FCC 
protected licenses. Let us have Free Enterprise, but— 
please—let’s not make it too goddamn free.* 


Back in the 60's and early 70’s there was some noo- 
dling around at the Commission level—and for awhile 
there, broadcasters actually thought they were going 
to have to pay attention to that Mythical Beast called 
The Public Interest. A few rabble-rousers used the 
latent powers of the Commission to file Petitions To 
Deny against broadcasters who were just too egre- 
giously coining the gold of the realm and forgetting 
that, after all, the place on the dial on which they were 
squatting was supposed to be, in truth, the Province 
of The People. 

A few Petitions To Deny were filed. A few worked. 
A very few stations—ones operated by absolute do- 
nabs—actually lost their licenses. One such was West 
Coast Media, owner of FM station KIFM, San Diego. 
Fora couple of years there they forgot to do any public 
service broadcasting. And, yes, they lied to the Com- 
mission. Do anything you want: double-bill, steal from 
your advertisers, insult your listeners with Prepara- 
tion H commercials, put in forty-five spots per hour— 
but never ever lie to Great Granny Commission! She'll 
forgive naked theft—but she doesn’t forgive 
pervaricators 

Well, West Coast Media might have been run by 
donabs—but when they finally got wind of the fact 
that they were going to lose the solid gold license, they 
did some quick Yogic Legal Training. Like people on 
life-support systems, with all the tubes and bellows 
and pumps and piss-bottles—they (via their doctor- 
lawyers) develop an acute ability to delay Ultimate 
Death, The original Petition to Deny was filed by two 
University communications students in 1974. As of this 
writing, cleven years later, despite dozens of FCC and 
court decisions against them—West Coast Media is 
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still merrily ringing in change, still selling the hell out 
of 98.1 mbiz with programming called E-Z-Listenin’ or 
Bubble-Gum, or Top Pop Rock—that prefabricated, 
precut, premashed, prechewed, preregurgitated radio 
50 dear to the advertisers’ hearts. By hiring a series of 
attorneys—including, strangely enough, the present 
Chairman of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion—West Coast Media has managed to hang onto 
their frequency against all odds, continuing to reap a 
profit of around $1,000,000 a year for the duration. 
$100,000 a year legal fees seem cheap by comparison. 


Well, something had to give somewhere. The inevi- 
table noose was swinging about, and someday West 
Coast Media, even with the able assistance of the 
august Chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission, would have to turn, turn softly in the 
wind. “What the FCC needs is a viable alternative,” 
we thought, so four years ago The Reginald A Fessen- 
den Educational Fund sent off application for the fre- 
quency utilizing what is called “Interim” status. 

Interim isa peculiar hybrid which has grown up like 
a fulminating dragon in the cesspool of FCC law be- 
cause of what aficionados call “FCC Mean Time.” 
When a frequency (such as this one) comes up for 
grabs, everybody and his brother who can scrape up 
the $166 for Xeroxing the FCC Form 301 mails off an 
original and three copies to 1919 “M” Street North- 
west, Washington DC 20554. Those with any vision 
see it as a crapshoot—buta crapshoot for a $10,000,000 
frequency. And anyone who isastute (anda bit manip- 
ulative) sees that even if there are forty-nine other 
people who have spent their $166 for Xerox copies (and 
perchance $500 retainer for the fairies in the Commis- 
sion garden who call themselves “Communications 
Attorneys”), they also see that 1/50 of $10,000,000 equals 
$200,000—and there is just the possibility that with all 
the shenanigans that go on in a “Full Fledged Hear- 
ing,” one with a little chutzpah and enough staying 
power might be able to pull a percentage ownership of 
the Big Enchilada and thus have something to leave to 
the kids besides the Social Security Dole and box- 
lunches at the 7th Day Adventist Church for the Un- 
employed Poor. 

All thisis made possible with the assist of the Federal 
Communications Bar Association with their magic 
wands called “Discovery” and “Petition to Enlarge,” 
and “Motion to Quash,” and ““To the Commission,” 
and—the biggest stick of them all—“Appeal to the 
District Court of Appeals.” With these bananas one 
can string out a hearing for years. Now you see what 
we mean when we say FCC Mean Time. To ordinary 
humans, it’s damn near forever. The attorneys, with: 
out exception, love it, That is why there is something 
called “Interim Operation.” That’s what we filed for. 


With KIFM coming to the end of its long and bumpy 
leasehold, some 50 folks applied to take over the fre- 
quency, and the need for KIFM-Interim was born. 
With The Administrative Procedures Act, and some 
luck, FCBA attorneys knew they could keep the final 
KIFM permit battle roiling along until doomsday, or at 
least until 1999. 

‘The Fessenden Fund had jumped the gun a bit by 
applying for Interim Operating Authority of KIFM 
back in September of 1980. We wanted to be there, 
johnny-on-the-spot, and do some good programming 
for San Diego while the Feds were sorting out the 
permanent licensee. Give the people of thisarea a taste 
for what Real Radio is all about. As we said in our 
original application: 

“Asalways with community stations, we will have a 
maximum input from the public through interviews, 
discussions, documentaries, telephone call-ins. We will 
utilize (at the minimum) a hundred volunteers for on- 
the-air work, news, public affairs, and commentary. 
Once again—unlike the so-called ‘public’ and ‘educa- 
tional’ radio stations in the San Diego area who are 
deathly afraid of controversial programming (they think 
it will injure their funding, lose a few bureaucrats their 
jobs)—in contrast to this attitude, the proposed station 
of The Fund will seek out the unpopular, the unheard, 
the unknown, the exotic, the thoughtful, the 
innovative. 

“Our musical programs, as in our talk programs, 
will emphasize live, on-the-air performances, with 
extensive supplementary use of original recordings of 
ethnic, folk, classical, and jazz from the extensive col- 
lections of the directors. 

“By granting this application for interim operation, 
the Commission will allow the people of San Diego a 
chance to peek into the potentiality, the rich and varied 
potentiality of that which has come to be known a 
‘community’ radio. With our live and lively talk, un- 
usual and courageous music, and in-depth and deeply 
inquiring documentaries and interviews, we will give 
the people of this area a chance, albeit a brief one, to 
see what real and honest radio should have been— 
before the fearful ‘educators’ and commerci. 
tured what was oncea vital media. . .” 


Even with all our credentials, there was some mon- 
key-business back in 1983—when the staff of the FCC 
issued a cryptic notice, saying that no “Interim” oper- 
ation of KIFM would be necessary. And then, to muddy 
the waters, a few months later, that decision was re- 
scinded. Maybe we should have gotten the clue when 
the FCC held a meeting on March 28, 1984, to discuss 
the fact that West Coast Media was going to have to go 
away, and what was to be done? Mark Fowler, Chair- 
man of the Commission, and erstwhile attorney to 
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KIFM imort, had a great idea. “What we will do,” he 
said, “is let West Coast Media keep on broadcasting — 
let them be Interim Operator until a final Interim Op- 
erator is chosen.” A novel technique: what one lawyer 
called Interim-Interim. Chairman Fowler was suggest- 
ing—generous man!—that they just keep on broad- 
casting while this legal by-play was going on. And on. 
And on, And—by the bye—in the Interim, allowing 
them to keep that $100,000/month profit. 
Commissioner Mimi Dawson obviously thought this 
sounded a little hokey, and said “Can you explain 
something to me? We did not seek interim operators 
or none came forward?” To which a stalwart staffer by 
the name of Mr. Fein said “I don't think we put it 
out...” 
COMMISSIONER DAWSON: So we suggest that no 
interim operator has come forth. . . 
MR. MCKINNEY: That's correct 


Who are we to gainsay the paradoxical workings of 
mad Ophelia FCC, daughter to the bitch-goddess of 
the aether? There would be a chance for Interim-Il 
operators, said the FCC. What they didn’t say was that 
if there were enough candidates, and enough appeals, 
and enough legal lolly-gagging about—the process to 
pick Interim-II operators might go on for a few years, 
and meantime, Interim-I would stay on the scene, with 
its usual gross profit. 

The members of The Fund are never ones to duck a 
challenge—even one as lopsided as this. Besides, we 
felt we had stakes with our now orphaned 1980 appli- 
cation. We felt that all these FCC shenanigans might 
well get worked into the hearing if we pushed hard 
enough. So we updated our handiwork, and found 
ourselves in competition with eight others for Interim 
Il. Let's see: there was KPBS—already owner of a 
television station and two FM outlets n the area, want- 
ing still another. There was one of the principals of the 
other non-commercial outlet in the area, KSDS (not 
ever to be confused with The Students for a Democratic 
Society, Lord knows.) There was an organization called 
Jubilee Public Broadcasters who were intent on getting, 
some more Jesus into the airwaves in San Diego. 

‘There was one application which seemed danger- 
ously close to the present defrocked owners, and we 
thought, why not? What better way to hang onto the 
frequency for yet another half a decade than by having 
a shill put up an application, with a hoarde of appeals, 
gumming up the whole process unconscionably? 

Every single application embodied Minorities. The 
FCC, whatever else dumb it does, has, after forty 
years, finally decided that it has a positive duty to get 
minorities on the air—and asa result, whenever there 
is a hearing, or the whiff of one, releases bloom with 
applications with such names as “Public Interest Mi- 
nority Broadcasters” or “Asian Women in the Media” 
or “Southern California Black Communicators, Inc’ or 
“Indian Radio Women of Samoan Stock, Inc.” As one 
of my friends has said, the permanent licensee for 


KIFM will be a Chicana, who has lived in San Diego all 
her life, worked at a local TV or radio station for the 
last twenty years, and has an Indian mother, a wooden 
leg, and an auxilary transmitter in her back yard. 


Because we had gotten to know some of the other 
applicants—we used our update and exhibits to do a 
little propaganda, some fine needle work, as well as to 
further our cause. We started off by quoting from 
Denis Diderot’s Rameau’s Nephew: 

“Herreusement je n'ai pas besoin d’étre hypocrite; 
ily en a déja tant de toutes les couleurs, sans compter 
ceux quile sont avec eux-mémes. . .” 

[Fortunately, Ihave no need tobea hypocrite; there 
are already so many hypocrites of all shapes and sizes, 
not to mention those who are even hypocritical to 
themselves. . .”] 

‘To honor the competing applications of KSDS and 
KPBS, we noted that we were attempting to put on a 
non-commercial station that would fill the gaps of the 
existing public broadcasters in this area. We pointed 
out that because of the proximity of Mexico with its 
powerful mush stations at 90 and 91 mFiz—San Diego 
was unique in having only two public stations. 

Itis such a pleasure to put together an application 
that we know will get read—not only by the poor GS- 
15 at the FCC who has to read everything sent his way, 
butby the other applicants and attorneys. We just wish 
we could have been there when their $250-an-hour 
lawyer called up Dr. Dull at KPBS and, in a lugubrious 
voice, said “Listen to what those crazies are saying 
about you to the FCC now: 

“There is a need for a station which lends itself to 
the needs of the gay and the minority and the handi- 
capped community; which will give its air-time with- 
out having to be begged; which will open its airwaves 
without being arrogant; which will make time avail- 
able without the condescending ‘will-it-fit-ourmoney- 
making-standards”” or ‘willit-offend-ourcorporate- 
patrons?’ or ‘will-it-displease-our-subscribers”’ or ‘will 
it attract the attention of the San Diego Union?" ” 

“The whole of the broadcast media becomes a par- 
‘ody for those who have no access for their own voice 
of reason,” we went on: “The commercial and public 
stations alike do everything to keep the Public from 
their door, out of their perceived ownership of the air, 
(To put it another way, the commercial stations are 
private, while the ‘Public’ stations condescend to be- 
come public twice a year when they harrass the view- 
ersorlisteners forcontributions. . :)" 

We concluded the application as follows: 

“We are proposing herein to take a commercial out- 
let which has so badly served the people of San Diego 
and convert it into a true for-the-people, rough-around- 
the-edges ‘community’ station. 

“KIFM, as it is presently constituted, probably gen- 
erates some $50,000-$100,000 profit for West Coast 
Broadcasters on a monthly basis. Most applicants for 
interim operation assume that the frequency should 
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be operated just as is: a vulgarly programmed outlet, 
solely aimed at profit. They seem to be saying that 
there should be no art nor vision with regards to the 
programming of this frequency —that 98.1 mHz is im- 
portant merely asa cash-box 

“Itis inconceivable that the profit motive—directed 
towards charity or no—is more important that having 
an outlet which permits the dispossessed a chance to 
be heard, and recognized, and enlightened—and, in 
the process, to encourage the enlightenment of so 
many others. 

“We would be remiss, all of us, if we did not grant 
the million people of San Diego County the chance to 
hear the ideas, musics, words, and dreams of their 
fellow citizens, free of the constraints of commercial- 
ism or bogus professionalism. 

“This is our one chance to offer such a station to this 
city; there will be no more frequencies available to the 
people who so deserve this opportunity to know 
themselves. Occasion aegre ofjertur, facileamittitur. . ."** 


Well, do you want to guess what came of all that? 
Right you are. In a decision of the FCC Review Board 
dated 24 January 1985 — our application was turned 
down flat, and the application of a group characteriz- 
ing itself as “KIFM Partners” was granted.*** “KIFM 
Partners” were described in an article the following 
day in The San Diego “Tribune” by the popular col- 
umnist Neil Morgan: 

“HAPPY MIKES: The interim operating license for 
KIFM, the radio station forfeited by former owners 
under FCC orders, has gone to three women: Rosalee 
Sell, better known as Lee Mirabal of KSDO; Mary 
Sorrentino of KSDS (City College Radio), and Ethyl 
Mike of Los Angeles. Pending a 30-day FCC appeal 
period, they'll take over this spring until a permanent 
licensee is named, probably about five years from now. 
Mirabal will remain at KSDO, and says she and her 
partners plan no changesat KIFM: ‘Welove the station. 
‘The sounds are wonderful; the ratings are great. And 
the staff. . .well, they gave us a standing ovation the 
first time we walked in. . /” 


— LORENZO W. MILAM. 


* One of our friends has outlined a way in which the FCC 
could actually follow the tenets of Adam Smaith, if they had 
such a mind to so do. “The Commission would issue licenses 
forall radio and television stations in the United States for a 
period of ten years. Anyone could bid for a frequency, in any 
part of the country. The highest cash bidder would receive the 
permit, with the proceeds going into the Operating Budget 
of the FCC. That permitee would be free to program that 
frequency any way he or she wanted for the full ten year 
period. At that point, the license would be returned to the 
FCC—and the whole bidding process would be opened up 


again, and the license of the station would again go to the 
highest bidder. The main advantage of this is that the ECC 
would have to do no censorship—na concern with pubic 
affairs or news or The Fairness Doctrine. But even more 
wondrously—the government, for a change, would be able 
to participate in a small portion of the largesse of the use of 
the Public's frequencies, which could go to defray tte annual 
$75,000,000 budget of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission—said budget which, heretofore, has come from Con- 
‘gress, via the General Fund. Thus we would be putting to an 
end the subsidy of broadcasters which has been going on 
blatantly, without public scrutiny, for the last fifty years.” 


* The Latin quote van be translated as “Opportunity is slow 
to offer, easy to miss.” 


** The language with which our application wes dismissed 
was somewhat less than poetic: “Ninety-day expedited 
proceedings are not the appropriate forum for novel 
adventures. = 


VIRGINIA 
WOOLF 


BY CARLOS AMANTEA, 


I wish I had been there 
‘The day Virginia Woolf decided to kill herself 
Ina stream with water in her eyes. 


Because I would have stretched with her 
Under the alder (leaves yellow as her hair) 
And I would have begged her to stay awhile. 


“We all make up our minds,” | would have told her; 
“It’s like a bed,” I would have said. 
“Make it into another pattern,” I would have said. 


And then: “Stay awhile, we will move in small 
Circles, will have interesting words together 
You and mein the lighthouse of old age.” 


But I wasn’t there when that lady of such 
Spaciousness and wit (cool wit!) committed 
Her life to the stretches of Lynch Stream. 


Ah—IfThad just been there the day 

Virginia Woolf decided to turn herself in, 
Her hair fanning out rays, her mind made 
Up to be done with “the agony called living,” 
‘As Mrs. Dalloway once described it. If Thad 
Just been there. 
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IN EXILE 
FROM THE 
LAND OF SNOWS 


By John F. Avedon 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1984 


f the invasion of Tibet, the lama Rin- 
poche says: ‘We could not hate the 
Chinese because it was their own ig- 
norance that motivated them to harm 
us. A true practitioner of religion con- 
siders his enemy to be his greatest 
friend, because only he can help you develop patience 
and compassion. . .” And so, one of the great themes 
of this exquisite book. Avedon—a former writer for 
“Rolling Stone” and “Newsweek” has constructed a 
book which purports tobe a description of the Chinese 
invasion of 1950 and the revolt in Lhasa in 1959—but 
in truth, it’s a book that demonstrates the power of 
Buddhism in a world of real politics. Moreover, it acts 
as a guide for those who wish to understand what 
Tibetan Buddhism is all about—from the mythology 
used to designate the newest Dalai Lama in the town 
of Takster (he showed a print “resembling a conch 
shell in the palm of one hand”) to the survival and 
prospering of the religion when they went into exile 
outside of Tibet. A friend has said that the diaspora of 
the Buddhists from Tibet into the world is one of the 
most hopeful events of the 20th century, for their 
wisdom and gentleness must certainly presage appro- 
priate peace and humility for us in our time. 


-LK. 


LHAMO DHONDRUD, THE FOURTEENTH DALAI LAMA 


JOURNEYS 


By Jan Morris 
Oxford, 1984, 


an Morris, in her previous incarnation 
as James Morris, wrote some justly 
famous (and luxuriously furnished) 
travel books, including The Presence of 
Spain (1964) which was a haunting 
evaluation of the spiritand beauty and 
haggard poverty of Spanish life, interleaved with orig- 
inal and finely printed photographs. Something has 
happened to Ms. Morris in the intervening years. This 
book—like the late works of S. J. Perelman, or Hem- 
ingway—comes to be a parody of the earlier writer. 
“How easy it would be,” Morris gushes, “to fall in love 
with such a building and to spend one's life getting to 
know it, or more usefully perhaps, keeping it there!” 
Morris is trying to out-Morris Morris—and it doesn’t 
quite work. Still, there is poetry in her style, such as 
this description of the Space Center in Houston: 

“.. «now the imagination of the place seems to be 
groping far, far into the future, far beyond the space 
shuttles into infinitely distant dreams of the empy- 
rean, with whole cities floating about up there in the 
dark, and colonies cocooned among the planets, and 
artificial brightness. . of A Sun anda Half. . .” 


WK, 


POGO 
EVEN BETTER 


By Walt Kelly 
Simon & Schuster, 1984 


1 our college days, it was Walt Kelly 

that was the mentor. He was the first 

‘ | to take the trivialiized daily newspa- 

| | per comic strip—and turn it to art. It 
ED ss astonishing how many of his say- 

ings have become part of our common 

stock-such as “We have met the enemy, and he is us, .” 
or Alligator trying to read a newspaper: “I got all the 
news I can stand, but | can’t read it. . .” Or when the 
denizens of the Okefenokee Swamp decide to start 


their own newspaper: 
Churchy La Femme (the Turtle): Here's a flash for the 
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paper! My daddy saw a cat last ye 
Howlin’ Owl: A cat! Phoo! You calls that news? Every- 
body must of seed a cat sometime. 
‘Turtle: Well, this wasn’t ‘zackly a cat. 
armadillo. 

‘Owl: Man! Why din't you say so in your story? 

Turtle: Can you spell armadillo, chief? 

Owl: Haw! What a question. Let’s see, armadillo, R- 
M-O-Hmm well, well. . . 

Turtle: (sings) “There's a rose that grows in no man’s 
land...” 

Owl: Hold the press, Pogo! Make over! We just got a 
great cat story for page one 


It was morea 


We loved Kelly, and he reciprocated —going to college 
campuses all over the country to speak of his art and 
his characters. Some of the designs, especially in his 
Sunday strips, were baroque and highly detailed—not 
unlike Toulouse-Lautrec, None of us will forget the 
wry Porky, the benign Pogo, the ominous Wiley Cat, 
the endless supplies of ants and roaches and mice and 
bats—all with personalities and speaking styles of 
their own. A choice recap. 


RH 


LA PLACE 
DE LA 
CONCORDE SUISSE 


By John McPhee 
Farrar Strauss Giroux, 1984. 


witzerland doesn’t have an army, 
’ | |] Switzerland is an army.” Mr. McPhee 
: is told by one of the army's officers. 
ANP jf insess the Sirs army numbers some 

SJ/|f} 650,000 members prepared to mobi- 
lize in less than 48 hours who, for the 
most part, spend their lives in civilian pursuits. 

Mr. McPhee is the hands down, champeen non- 
fiction writer of our time. La Place de la Concorde Suisse, 
his detailed account of the workings of the Swiss Army 
(through the eyes of his soldier companion LucMassy) 
serves to further substantiate his claim to the title. 

Mr. MePhee has written many books on such topics 
as lighter than-air ships (The Detoid Pumpkin Seed, 1973), 
the wilds of Alaska (Coming into the Country, 1977); 2 
greengrocer’s market (Giving Good Weight, 1979); and 
the definitive book on oranges (Oranges, 1967). He can 
wrap his vocabulary and craftmanship around vit- 


tually any subject and create a book full of delicious 
reading: he's the only writer that, no matter what he’s 
writing about, makes one salivate as one reads simply 
because he hasa knack for lining up words in such an 
attractive order. 

In spite of all of the above, and in spite of McPhee’s 
ability to write about absolutely anything and make it 
fascinating, it’s possible to get McPheed out. McPhee 
isa staff writer for The New Yorker (where the text of 
this book first appeared) and, in accordance with that 
magazine's editorial policy, he does go on. Eloquent 
descriptions of detail are his territory but sometimes 
one feels submerged in the literary equivalent of a 
Rapidograph drawing done by a speed freak 

Nevertheless, for state of the art non-fiction, Mr. 
McPhee tops the recommended reading list. Le Place 
de Ia Concorde Suisse tells you more than you may wish 
to know about the Swiss Army but with élan and, 
compared to some of his previous work, uncharacter- 
istic brevity. 


AW. 


OUT NEAR 
DEADHORSE 


Poems by Rich Felder 
Point Barrow Press, 1985. 


ich Felder saw himself as the e e cum- 
mings of the North Pole. Most of 
his poems deal with love, passion, erot- 
ica—with a counterpoint of Klon- 
dike, snow, ice, sleet, and exploitation 
of “natural” resources. For example, 
inthe gold dust twins’ — 


she said that to her passion 
was like panning for gold 
flakes of penguins teeth 

in dark teutonic plates 


polar bear she drove through 
glaciers of my body spawning 
all the while auroras yellow dust 
in the white ptarmigan floss mill 


His poetry characteristically uses the wildlife of the 
steppes (and, incidentally, its mineral wealth) as his 
symbols, and contrasts these to the realities of passion, 
with the Joycean puns out of cliches (“teutonic women”) 
and topology (“plates.”) The rhythms are tough and 
harsh (“while auroras yellow dust’ can only be read 
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slowly), while the rhymes are nonexistent, 

Felder even uses the traditional haiku, except that 
his imagery is more coarse than Basho would ever 
presume to use: 


how noble— 
the auroras 
could never be enlightened 


In one sense, Felder could be considered a recon- 
structed Romantic of the school of Wordsworth, for he 
regularly contrasts the ugliness of the city to the pure 
white landscape of the surrounding countryside: 


jice-seeds 


near the sewer outlet for the city of fair 

banks come leaping condoms of great white 
feathers 

500,000 babies lie frozen and swirl 

eddy back and forth against the hoar 

frost o tadpoles of life kept from 

the red sun that grew up before them 

askin-tight shimmer of mist they 

fought each other in a maze-spasm 

like the warriors at moscow block hard 
shoots 


‘Once again here, he is punning on phrases like 
“seeds” as in spermatozoon, against the grainy sur- 
face of cruel winter Alaskan landscape—often called 
“ice seed.” There is the hint of the decadence of the 
French, as represented by their icy defeat in Russia in 
1812 (even the unstated image of a “French Tickler”) 
and always (a Felder trademark), the split in words 
( fair/banks” “hoar/frost”) which give usa new feeling 
for the roots of the words, and at the same time, give 
them a new context, And, always, the undertones of 
climax, as in “spasm” and “shoots” which might be 
frozen plants, but are, more likely, the frozen penises 
of the soldiers who have fallen in war (of which—it is 
no accident—some 500,000 were stricken in that fa- 
mous battle). Thus, there is a union of the sensual, the 
war-like—all into the barren wastes of the arctic. 

Felder's poetry is almost sanctimoniously cruel, as if 
it had to be so in order to represent the rough sur- 
roundings that are part of the Alaska experience. And 
yet, he can, deadpan, spin tales that might have come 
‘out of Robert Service. It is no accident that we find 
strange echoes of “Dangerous Dan McGrew” in the 
title poem— 


out near deadhorse we froze up 
and i thought i had never smelled silence 
that could cut your eyes out 
like ladies dancing around in circles 
in brazil dancing around in 
circles 


when you breathe at forty below 
you have to cut holes who nose 

to see your soul dancing round 
and your piss tinkles bell 

wether warning you of something 
black youd rather not knows 


you remember “dont eat yellow snow’ 
but they don't tell you about sun. 

set blood soak snow near deadhorse 
snow so dark it reminds you its 
colder than a coal dark witch's 


Anastute observer would pick the passionate juxta- 
positions of the warm and sensual south (“‘ladies” of 
Brazil “dancing around in circles” being almost a touch 
of Eliot) with the world of “forty below,” these poetic 
techniques are classic Felder. There are as well h 
typical gratuitous vulgarities (“piss tinkles” which is 
after all, an onomatopoeic rendering of the act of uri- 
nating at “forty below”) combined with the old cliché 
about not eating “yellow snow.” And overall, there is 
a hint of some inner sickness ("blood soak snow”) 
which mingles with another cliché about the night 
being as “cold as a witch's teat.” Finally, there is the 
title itself—an actual town in the northernmost part of 
Alaska called “Deadhorse” th all the ironies having, 
to do with the fact that a creature dying in the great 
wilderness of Alaska lies preserved practically forever, 
unmoved and unmoving, like a rock. 

According to the publisher's notes, Felder died of 
complications of frostbite near the town of Sunshine. 
It was December, and they had to wait three months 
before they could lay his twenty-three year old body 
in the ground he loved so much. 


iw. 


AUTHORS’ QUERIES 


Lam interested in oral histories of ex-slaves in the Piedmont 
region of North Carolina and would appreciate any sources 
which readers may be able to refer me to. 


S. Safransky 
412 W, Rosemary 
Chapel Hill, NC27514 


Iam writing a book on the life of the late novelist Nathanael 
West, and would appreciate any letters, notes, or other memor- 
abilia of the author that friends, scholars, or relatives may hace. 


Holt Maness 
3637 Glendon Ave #102 
Los Angeles, CA 90034 
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FATTY 


ack Sennett recalled meeeting him, “A 
tremendous man skipped up the steps 
as lightly as Fred Astaire. He was tre- 
mendous, obese—just plain fat. 
‘Name's Arbuckle,’ he said, ‘Roscoe 
Arbuckle. Call me Fatty! I'm with a 
stock company. I'm a funnyman and an acrobat. But | 
could do good in pictures. Watcha think? With no 
warning he went into a featherlight step, clapped his 
hands, and did a backward somersault as graceful as a 
girl tumbler. . ,” 

Adela Rogers St. Johns remembered the early days 
in Hollywood like this: “Everybody loved everybody. 
There were love affairs going on, and everybody had 
an excitement about the whole thing that I've never 
seen since. None of us knew even vaguely what we 
were doing. None of us knew what this picture busi- 
ness had come to; the greatest form of art and enter- 
tainment the world has ever known was put together 
there for awhile. It didn’t last long butt was great, and 
here we were, right in the middle of the goldfish bowl, 
with everybody beginning to look at us.” 

By 1921 Roscoe “Fatty” Arbuckle was one of the 
highest paid actor/directorsin the motion picture busi- 
ness.But on September 5 of that year, during a week- 
end party he was throwing at the Saint Francis hotel in 
San Francisco, the water in the goldfish bow! turned 
murky. Virginia Rappe (Rap-pay), a girl attending the 
party, ran screaming from a bedroom, took sick and 
died four days later. 

On September 17 Roscoe Arbuckle was arraigned in 
San Francisco charged with the rape and murder of 
Virginia Rappe. The legendary producer, Adolph Zu- 
or (who footed the legal bill) iried to bring in the great 
trial lawyer, Earl Rogers, father of Adela, but Rogers 
was in ill health and couldn’t take the case 

Adela remembered her father speaking to her about 


Fatty's plight, “They will make it very tough on him, 
because of his weight. A man of that enormous fatness 
being charged with the rape of a young girl will preju- 
dice them, even just the thought of it.” 

Indeed, they made it very tough on the fat man. As 
Kevin Brownilow puts it in HOLLYWOOD: THE PI- 
ONEERS, “District Attorney Matthew Brady. . .must 
have been beside himself. An intensely ambitious man, 
he planned torun for governor. Here presented to him 
in the most sensational terms, was the scandal of the 
century—an apparent open and shut case.” 

The ambitious Mr. Brady had a very helpful ally in 
William Randolph Hearst—the undisputed champion 
of yellow journalism. Early director, and friend of Ar- 
buckle's, Viola Dana recalled, “Hearst was instrumen- 
talin wanting the motion picture industry in Northern 
California (i.e. San Francisco), and instead it settled in 
Southern California. I think that was part of his motive 
in crucifying Arbuckle.” Hearst crucified Arbuckle for 
another reason—circulation. . .Hearst was gratified 
by the Arbuckle scandal; he said later that it had “sold 
more newspapers than any event since the sinking of 
the Lusitania.” 


The ugliest twist, one many people are unaware of, 
is that Arbuckle was completely innocent. He was set 
up bya venal woman named Maude Delmont, known 
as “Madame Black.” Delmont would provide girls for 
parties and then have the girl claim she was raped by a 
Prominent director or producer. Concerned about his 
career, the victim would submit to Delmont’s request 
for money to keep the story out of the press. When 
Rappe died a few days after the party, apparently the 
victim of an unsuccessful abortion performed in a 
maternity home, Delmont gave Fatty Arbuckle’s name 
tothe police 
Arbuckle’s wife stuck by him throughout the trial— 
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such was the public’s scorn that she was shot at while 
entering the courthouse—but the producers in Holly- 
wood forbid his movie friends to testify on his behalf 
fearing that their careers would be besmirched and 
that the scandal would cut into profits. 

‘After two trials resulted in hung juries, Fatty was 
acquitted at the third, with a written apology from the 
jury—an apology unprecedented in American justice. 

“Acquittal is not enough for Roscoe Arbuckle,” they 
wrote, “We feel that a great injustice has been done 
him. . .there was not the slightest proof adduced to 
connect him in any way with the commission of a 
crime. He was manly throughout the case and told a 
straightforward story which we all believe. We wish 
him success and hope that the American people will 
take the judgement of 14 men and women that Rosco 
Arbuckle is entirely innocent and free from all blame.” 

Itwas, of course, too litle too late. Will Hays, the ex- 
Postmaster General, had been installed as a kind of 
overlord-Pope charged with cleaning up the movies 
for America. As Arbuckle faced his second trial, so 
Brownilow puts it in his book, “. . .Hays went into a 
sort of metaphorical desert to consult with his con- 
science. . .On April 19,1922 Will Hays made the first 
major policy decision of his new job. He banned Ros- 
coe Arbuckle from the screen.” 

Roscoe Arbuckle’s career was decimated. The fun- 
nyman who'd done handsprings down the steps to 
introduce himself to Mack Senet; the fatman who'd 
two years earlier signed a contract with Adolph Zukor 
for the astronomical sum of one-million dollars a year; 
the director who'd acted as mentor to his friend Buster 
Keaton, would never rise again. A scandal fueled en- 
lirely by innuendo had been hideously successful 
Fatty’s time was past. 

Arbuckle worked as a director, under anothername, 
on several films after the trials. Keaton suggested he 
use the name Will B. Good, he did. . .almost. Louise 
Brooks told Kevin Brownilow about working with Ar- 
buckle at that time. “He was working under the name 
William Goodrich. He made no attempt to direct this 
picture. He sat in his chair like a dead man. He had 
been very nice and sweetly dead since that scandal 
had ruined his career. It was such an amazing thing for 
me to come in to make this picture and to find my 
director was the great Roscoe Arbuckle. Oh, I thought 
he was magnificent in films. He was a wonderful dan- 
cer—a wonderful ballroom dancer, in his heydey. It 
was like floating in the arms of a huge doughnut— 
really delightful.” 

Arbuckle died a few years later. 


In the short history of the motion picture, Fatty 
Arbuckle is of central importance. His coat and hat 
were borrowed by a young, Charlie Chaplin to create a 
character that became an American icon. He was a 
very close friend of Buster Keaton’s and is credited 


with singlehandedly sheparding Keaton’s early film 
career. That Arbuckle is usually conceived as a minor 
figure stands as testament to the power of the vendetta 
directed at him. 


“Oh, we kept having scandals right along,” said 
Adela Rogers St. Johns. “If you throw into one small 
town and one small industry, the people who can 
impress the world with their drama, their sex appeal, 
with their lovemaking, with all of the big emotional 
dramatic things that can happen, and you put them all 
together in one little bowl, you're going to have some 
explosions, I’m only surprised we had so few.” 

DOUGLAS CRUICKSHANK 


“Thanks is due Kevin Brownilow, author of HOLLYWOOD: THE PI 
ONEERS and THE PARADE’S GONE BY. I drew on both books exten- 
sively as source material for this essay. Also 'o Marc Wannarnaker of the 
weynerfl BISON ARCHIVE  Becely Hil for proving the pholograph 


BITTER WOUNDS 


By Robert W. Whalen 
‘Cornell University Press, 1984 


ost political commentators now con- 
sider WWII as a mere extension of 
WWI. There just wasn’t time to repair 
the human and emotional damage of 
people ruined between 1914 and 1918. 
“.. ‘There were bitter wounds to be 
healed and no time to heal them. . .” is the theme of 
Bitter Wounds—which documents in compelling ago- 
nized detail the price paid by the citizens of Germany 
after the baitles were over. The crippled soldiers, the 
insensitive bureaucracy, the political turmoil, the rav- 
aging of the German economic system (partially in the 
vain attempt to repay—in pensions—those who had 
fought in the war.) And most haunting of all, the 
widows and orphans: “So, how many women are 
there then? Twomillion, maybe, who sit in their rooms 
and, like me, think of their dead husbands. Look out 
the window, and think of their dead husbands. Do the 
dusting, take care of the kids, knit the socks, do the 
cooking, go to work, and think of their dead husbands. 
Go to bed at night, and think of their dead hus- 
bands. . .” There is a chapter of the rebellion of the 
war victims, which puts us in mind of the battles that 
the Viet-Nam veterans and the handicapped would 
wage in this country a half a century later: ” “The War 
ripples are Starving”. . .One-armed men carry these 
signs. Men follow, led by guide dogs. After them come 
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men with just one eye, men with torn faces, with no 
noses, with mouths ripped and jagged, with no jaws, 
with holes where mouth and nose once were, men 
with a single red scar where once their face had 
been. . .After them come row on row of leg ampu- 
tees. . Then come the ‘shiverers.’ Quietly, this group 
moves through the streets. . .” This is an honest ac- 
count of the events and the life of the 25,000,000 
wounded that made Germany ready for the coming of 
Hitler because of poverty, perceived neglect of an “at 
risk” group, and anger at defeat. 


THE BUTTER 
BATTLE BOOK 
Tin anes 1984 

= lere is #43 in the popular series of chil- 


Seuss’ playful way with words and 
Imild social satire have made him 
America’s Favorite Juvenile Author. 
Many people confuse Dr. Seuss with 
Dr. Spock, and credit him with molding the minds of a 
generation. His work has received the sort of warm, 
broad-based admiration that is usually accorded to the 
likes of Mr. Reagan and Ms. Retton, 

‘Mr. Seuss (he’s not really a doctor) again employs 
his familiar plot device: 

Characters—We/Them, 
Story line—Set ‘em up/Knock ‘em down. 
Once more we encounter the oddly repulsive charac- 
ters, neither avian nor simian, rendered in the mussy, 
clotted colors of his h. m. p. Relentless rhyming flogs 
us along to the predictable denouement. 

Do the people who buy these books share Seuss’ 
bizarre vision? Can they really believe that children 
are attracted to it? Seuss’ rheumy artistic eye and full- 
throttle materialism are reflected throughout our cul- 
ture; maybe he’s just an effect—nota cause. Neverthe- 
less, there are many beautiful children’s books. Ignore 
this grotesqueric. Pick something warm and witty and 
real and beautiful. Beauty may be only skin deep, but 
ugly goesall the way to the bone. 


) fl | dren's books written by Dr. Seuss. 
I 


—M.O, 


ce 
a 
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THE SEVEN 
MOUNTAINS 

OF 

THOMAS MERTON 


By Michael Mott 
Houghton Mifflin, 1984. 


his is a major biography of Thomas 
Merton, the celebrity monk. In most 
''] meticilous detail the author recounts, 
almost on a daily basis, the life of this 
| trappist monk. Although Merton was 
bound by his vows toa life of poverty, 
chastity, silence and contemplation he managed to 
travel the world, maintain a wide correspondence, 
publish over forty volumes of poetry, criticism on 
theology, and, of course, his best selling autobiogra- 
phy The Seven Story Mountain. He also had a love affair 
with a woman referred to in this volume only as “S.” 

Clearly Merton was a man of many talents but deeply 
conflicted. He appears to have been seriously neurotic 
and he was a constant pain-in-the-neck to church 
authorities. 

Mott's book suffers from too many facts and too 
little analysis. The reader who would like to know 
what made Merton tick will not find it here 
HOGG 


GROWING UP 


By Russell Baker 
NAL, 1984. 


ome of us have a feeling of deja vu 
when we hear the raves of the East, 
Coast newspapers and magazines for 
a book by a man so obviously of the 
establishment. We waited for the pa- 
perback before we decided to give 
Growing Upa try, and now we apologize for waiting so 
long, Bakers by far a better autobiographer than he is 
a columnist. His clear and haunting pictures of pov- 
erty, a mother who dedicated a life to him, his bitter 
treatment, as a teen-ager, of her and his step-father, 
are all carved so lovingly and so well that this takes its 
place as an American classic—alongside the justly 


| 
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famous William Kennedy Albany series. For instance, 
try to jibe the somewhat fluffy “New York Times” 
columnist with this aching description of his reaction 
to his father’s death: “After that I never cried again 
with any real conviction, nor expected much of any- 
one’s God except indifference, nor loved deeply with- 
out fear that it would cost me dearly in pain. At the age 
of five I had become a skeptic and began to sense that 
any happiness that came my way might be the prelude 
to some grim cosmic joke.” The pacing of the book is 
lean and artistic—except for a somewhat tedious chap- 
ter dealing with correspondence from his mother’s 
would-be husband Oluf. For those of us who grew up 
in the depression and WW I1—this is déja vu: without 
self-pity, with that peculiar American strength— 
straightforward journalistic writing at its best 

—PD. 


ALL THAT 
SPRING 


By Samuel Beckett 


Hull, 1985. 
hisis the irstina new series of dramas 
i by Samuel Beckett. Aficionados of the 
( | 1B author's output will recognize the pun 
' (Po: the previous work All That Fall 
which, in turn, was a pun on “Fall” — 
asin the season—and “fall” as in col- 
lapse. In the present drama—SPRING serves the same 

function. 

The play takes place in a nuclear waste plant in an 
unspecified country. The stage is bare, except for an 
eerie glow. There are three characters: Homonum, an 
executive of some sort, Wagram, a Parisian junkie, and 
Petite Pois, the deposed queen of a mythic country 
called “Nullius.” Homonum wears a pair of antlers, 

None of the characters can be rescued since they 
have been exposed to so much radiation that it would 
instantly kill non-irradiated humans tobe in their pres 
ence. However, through some miracle, they don’t harm 
each other physically but—obviously—they can (and 
do) affect each other in other ways: 


WAGRAM: Mr. Homonum, certainly you can explain 
why we are forced to siay here, in this plant, perhaps 
forever. 

HOMONUM: I'm sorry, all I can say is that there's 
been a collapse, a complete collapse. 

PETITE POIS: What do you mean—“collapse?” I'm 
eating my heart out, and he calls ita “collapse!” 


HOMONUM: The Master won’t—or can’t—let me say 
any more. There has been a Universal Collapse. Did 
you ever play “Flea, Fly, Flo, Flum?” 

PETITE POIS: See, what did I tell you? He's a dictator, 
« dictator. Did your mother beat you unmercifully as a 
child? 

HOMONUM: All I can tell you is that when [rose up 
from my swaddling clothes, sitting up in my peram- 
bulator, pushing away the hands of my mistress, or 
nurse, or whatever you would call her, and I looked 
out, and there, as faras the eye could see, were castles, 
filled with what they call in my country “un pape 
sanguinaire.” 

WAGRAM: And what does that mean? 

HOMONUM: The country-folk would translate it as 
““a self-satisfied potato.” 
WAGRAM: “Flee, Fly, Fo, Fum. . 
that means? 

PETITE POIS: Dol seem 
you? 


“1 wonder what 


mmmm., . . too genteel to 


Any reader familiar with the works of Beckett will 
recognize the usual by-play, with its overtones of 
Christianity (‘‘un Pape”), its criticism of excess (“'san- 
guinaire”)—along with a pun which might be made 
by those unfamiliar with French (‘a self-satisfied po- 
tato”)—and the hints of chaos and destruction ("Us 
versal Collapse” and the real translation of “sangui- 
naire” which is “blood-thirsty”). All sly Beckett at his 
best. The change, in comparison with his other works, 
is that he has chosen not a slag-heap, nor a garbage 
can, nora sleezy apartment in which to set this play— 
but the inside of a nuclear waste plant. For the first 
time in his apolitical life, it would seem that Beckett 
has decided to take a stand on the horrors of the 20th 
Century. The only contradiction of this is that the 
characters seem to revel in their surroundings. For 
instance, at one point Wagram the heroin addict says: 


“Love ithere. There is no way they can harm me now. 
Lam free, truly free for the first time in my life. When | 
was a child, I used to think I was I was: L used to 
think that I was a pelican. | THOUGHT I WAS A 
PELICAN [sobs]. But now—now—I'm free. I am as 
free asa, asa, I'mas free as a Buzzard 

PETITE POIS: Ora Brazil nut. 
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TWICE TOLD TALES 


ost books are like oranges—only juiced 

once. Others demand re-reading. The 

| Alexandria Quartet’s conclusion so 

stunned me that | didn’t even pause 
JBL} before starting it again 

Spiritual books are meant to be re- 
read, s0 it doesn’t count that I've read Witter Bynner’s 
translation of the Tio so many times it’s memorized, or 
Christopher Isherwood’s translation of the Gita every 
day for months. And while some might argue that 
Petersen's Field Guide to Western Birds is not a religious 
book, it's always a consolation, even though it can’t be 
Classified as literature. 

Neither can Armisted Maupin's Tales of the City series, 
but like knuckle cracking and certain fantasies I'm not 
going to describe to you, they remain reliable sources 
of guilty pleasure. 

Tthought War and Peace must be overpraised, and 
avoided it as long as possible. Now loverpraise it, and 
read it every couple of years because there's not an- 
other novel to match it. 

After reading Lilysses three times I still don’t know 
what the hell Joyce is talking about half the time, so 
some day I'll return to spend a day in Dublin with 
Stephen Dedalus and Molly and Leopold Bloom, and 
immerse myself again in the beauty of English as a 
foreign language. 

Iwish I could read Arthur Waley’s translation of the 
9th century Chinese folk tale Monkey once again, but | 
don’t own a copy and it’s out of print. Monkey and his 
ancient companions are a mirror to my soul: boastful, 
blasphemous, ridiculous and resilient. 

When mountain trails are impassable with snow, Li 
Po's poems transport me to the highest peaks, and 
Chuangtse’s tales will always return me to a snow- 
bound tent in the Sierra and two days of tea and Tao 
while we waited for the storm to end. And don't bother 


“iilal 


to tell me that Leaves of Grass is outdated, a relic. No- 
body else ever knows what goes on between lovers, 
and J fall in love with Walt Whitman each time | open 
the book. 

I read Lorenzo Milam’s The Cripple Liberation Front 
Marching Bard Blues seven times, and only the first 
three drafts out of friendship. It exposes more soul 
than even a best friend, even in countless candle-lit, 
wine-filled evenings, can reveal. Wasit only friendship 
that made me laugh out loud and cry real tears? Not 
until the book received unanimous critical acclaim was 
Isure just how good itis. 

‘And while on the subject of rowdy friends, I'm 
always surprised that mere book covers can contain 
the spirit of Benvenuto Cellini. His Autobiograpity crosses 
five hundred years in a moment, and Benvenuto ex- 
plodes into my life—the mad artist gives me access to 
his genius. 

If I read Lewis Thomas’ essays yet again will | be- 
come wiser? Or sillier if I re-cruise 5. J. Perelman one 
more time? “How does a man die when he’s deprived 
‘of the consolations of literature?” asks the narrator in 
Vonnegut’s Cat's Cradle, (which | just re-read after 
fifteen years). Dinesen’s Out of Africa, Colin Turnbull's 
The Forest People, J.D. Salinger's stories...1 keep re- 
turning, confident that some part of them has become 
a partofme, and the consolations of literature are mine 
forever. 


— CESE McGOWAN 
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INDIA 


December 14, 1984 
[California] 


he trip begins when I call the Indian 
Tourist Bureau in San Francisco, and, 
ask when the South Indian Music Fes- 
tival begins in Madras. “There is no 
music festival in Madras in Decem- 
ber,” the sing-song voice tells me. 
“How about January?” I ask. “No—the only music 
festival in Madras is in May of 1985, a Beethoven 
Festival.” I call Adela and ask her what the hell is going 
on, and she says that it is a perfect introduction to 
India. She's already bought the tickets to the Carnatic 
music festival which will start on the 19th of December. 
“You never know in India,” she says: “You can never 
be sure what the truth is.” She and her husband Alex- 
ander Nevski will meet me in Hong Kong. 


December 16 
[Hong Kong] 


The roofs of Japan are blue, and the streets of Hong 
Kong aren’t crowded—they are jammed. The man at 
the airport asks if I have any guns, then he laughs. T 
am befuddled. I have been flying for twenty hours. 
When I get to the Oriental Hotel, it’s 8 a.m. yesterday 
in California, and I can’t sleep. | fuss around, wonder 
what men do to their bodies when they push them- 
selves across eight time zones. Wait, no: since it is now 
tomorrow, I have pushed myself through thirty-two 
time zones. I have cast myself into tomorrow even 
before yesterday had a chance to finish itself. 


[Ecening] 


Alex and Adela and I drive all over the New Territo- 
ries today. Bicyclists with baskets filled with jiggling 
piglets. We go through the bird market: hundreds of 
cages, hundreds of birds. . and grasshoppers and 
crickets, the latter in triangular clear plastic cells. Adela 
dlaims that they are for pets; I claim the the Chinese, 
famous for eating anything, will be taking them and 
making Cricket Mousse and Grasshopper Foie Gras. 
“What's that old saying about the Chinese?” I say to 
her: “They eat anything with two wings except air- 
planes, anything with two legs except their parents, 
and anything with four legs except the dining-room 
table.” 

The public market is knee-deep in bird droppings. 
Andrew is supposed to guide my wheelchair through 
the narrow alleys, but he is a terrible driver; always 
was, always will be. At one point, he guides my wheel 
carefully over a man’s naked and vulnerable toe, and 
the man (as tall standing as I am sitting) turns to me, 
his face darkened and furrowed with pain, and says 
“Ay, ay—Kahlua!” For the rest of the day, I grab Ade- 
la’s arm, and I say “Ay! KahLUha!” I explain to her that 
itis Mandarin for “Hey, man—you're rolling over my 
friggin’ toe.” 

We go to a humble stall and order smoked duck on 
rice. Delicious: the skin has a dark honey flavor. Trou- 
ble is they don’t hand out napkins at the Dong Nut 
Cafe, so Alex and Adela and I have to fight over the 
single napkin that she finds in her purse. In addition, 
there’s no place to put our duck bones. We surrepti- 
tiously slip them under the table. While we do, Adela 
is trying to get me to believe that people in Hong Kong 
“walk” their birds. “They walk them, like you would 
your dog,” she tells me. I tell her she has confused it 
with that old wheeze about the Vietnamese who “Wok 
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their dogs.” I can envision a hundred thousand Chinese 
out on their paseo with a hundred thousand tiny finches 
with tiny leashes around their birds’ necks, pit-patting 
down the sidewalk, on their way to the Chu Dynasty 
restaurant. Adela patiently explains that they bring 
their birds in cages, not on foot, so they aren’t “walk- 
ing” them, technically. I call ita draw, 

‘There are an unbearable number of people, so that 
it is impossible to walk or ride wheelchair on the 
sidewalks. And we are surrounded by apartment 
buildings, with walls—once white—now streaked with 
unnameable yellow-grey filth. And to protect these 
five and six story slums, there are ugly fences topped 
with barbed wire. 

In the Shanghai Restaurant, Adela orders Web of 
Duck Foot Soup (with mushrooms). Itisn’t very good— 
but then they bring us a plate of stir fry pea greens, I 
start eating voraciously until the waiter comes to take 
it away. Seems it was destined for another table and 
came to ours by mistake. I continue to eat, grabbing all 
Ican as he lifts up the plate. Adela gets the giggles at 
this, won't stop laughing. “Kahlua!” [ tell her. 


In the New Territories, there must be a thousand 
new apartment buildings, twenty-two stories tall, all 
ugly, vile, and inhuman, bare concrete. Our driver 
tells us that they have three to four year waiting lists. 
As we drive, [ keep thinking of the quote I read in 
“Cokvolution Quarterly” [or whatever itis they call it 
now|—"If the universe didn’texist, there would be no 
one around to mourn it. . .” 

All about us are ubiquitous desalinization plants, in 
case Old China cuts off the water. We refer to them as 
“DeStalinization plants.” There are magpies and but- 
terflies everywhere, and the mountains around us 
look to be out of Chu Dynasty paintings. 

At Lok Ma Chou, which overlooks the border be- 
tween Hong Kong's New Territories and Mainland 
China, there are dozens of Hong Kongers just looking 
‘Over the fence are rice paddies and cottages and fish- 
ponds. If I were living in Hong Kong and had a choice 
between waiting four years for one of those concentra- 
tion camp apartment buildings or hiking over to the 
other side with its bucolic ponds—I think I should 
vote with my feet for the farmore wholesome environ- 
ment in Old China. 

Later, we get the driver to take us toa hill overlook- 
ing the China Sea. The China Sea! Adela says she has 
a special treat for us. She has bought a durian. My 
dictionary says a durian has “a hard, prickly rind, a 
highly flavored, pulpy flesh, and an offensive odor.” 
‘They can say that again. To bring it along today, Adela 
and Alex wrapped it in newspapers, put it in a plastic 
bag, and swaddled it in cloth, but it did little good. I 
was reminded of Jerome K. Jerome’s cheese aboard 
the London Express, which was described by a certain 
passenger, while trampling others to get out, as “dead 
baby.” 

Adela unwraps the durian, giving much loving care 


toan object that might better be buried. We are several 
hundred feet from any house, so I don’t know who 
will be permanently damaged, outside of ourselves. 
We try to define the aroma. Adela says it’s like onions 
and dishwater. Alex opts for peaches and cream. The 
driver merely wrinkles his nose—oblivious to the fact 
that the trunk of his car will be high for weeks to come. 
Tam put in mind ofa visit I once made toa ladies’ gym 
at Bryn Mawr: the combination of sweat-suits and 
sweat-socks and aged sweaters made the place nigh 
about unbearable, and if knew of this fruitat the time, 
I would have thought of it as The Durian Memorial 
Gymnasium. 

When Adela offers me a bit, [am tempted to laugh 
or throw up, but then again, this trip is to bea series of 
strange adventures, so I put a healthy hunk of the 
peeled durian in my mouth, Delicious! Who would 
ever think that from such a humble jock-strap could 
come such delicious flavor. T compare it to a good ripe 
cheese, or a white creamy chocolate. One wonders 
which anonymous hero out of the mists of men’s past 
was the brave one to get through all the prickles and 
smells to put the heart of a durian in his quivering 
mouth. He, and the other hero who first chowed down 
on the peyote plant deserve a special medal—and the 
both were rewarded by a stunning prize, ifnotmadness. 


December 17 
Jen route to Singapore} 


As we fly over the clouds, I catch myself thinking 
how they resemble the pictures I’ve seen of the human 
brain. Are we not flying over the brain of the earth? 
Andisitnot true that the sun is alive—a living creature 
flinging itself (burning with life) through the sky each 
day, over our naked earth-brain. Isn’t the sun a living 
distant cousin of ours, thinking, seeing, talking—but 
in a language we don't understand, with words we 
have to feel rather than hear: a live entity, with which 
we haven't had the sense or ability which to commu- 
nicate. We should be aiming some strong hydrogen 
based simple word-thought transmissions at its sur- 
face each day, asking for a response. “Hello, come in. 
Come in, sun. Hello. Can you hear me? CAN YOU 
HEARME?” And this eerie answer, ina swirling voice: 
“Can hear you? Hell—I AM you.” 

‘Adela tells me that she can’t stand Singapore. When 
she and Alex were travelling here a decade ago, they 
saw a sign in a restaurant that said “People with long 
hair will be served last.” The Singaporians have the 
reputation of being the Germans of the Far East. The 
airport is so slick and efficient we might as well be in 
Milwaukee. 

The ozone of India is creeping into our plans. Our 
flight, it turns out, either goes to Bombay first, or to 
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Madras, or pethaps both, or perhaps neither. I want 
to buy rupees so I won't get stranded at the Madras 
airport—but they cannot be bought or sold outside of 
India. And the time differential from Singapore is not 
two hours, nor three—but rather, two-and-a-half. 

The Air India flight is something called an “airbus” 
which means that we sit cheek-by-jowel, in uncom- 
fortable intimacy with strangers. The man next to me 
is from Bombay, and tells me he’s “inl.” Every fifteen 
minutes, he makes himself what he calls a “dee-jes- 
EEF,” which isa fresh green betel leaf, smeared with 
pinkish calcium, sprinkled with betel nuts, and dunked 
in sweet tobacco. He puts it into his mouth telling me 
all the while that the tobacco is very bad for him. In 
our four hour trip, he consumed an even dozen of 
them, complaining all the while about how they are 
ruining his health. 

‘There are ragas coming over the airplane music 
system, and Adela sends me up a note “Via Air Mail” 
telling me that the passengers all around her are eating, 
these green leaves, smeared with pink stuff and nuts, 
and tobacco, 

We arrive in Madras, and I get helped down a veri- 
table mountain of stairs. We get to customs, and stand 
around for an hour or so, and then they see my word 
processor (big, grey, electronic looking) and say “No.” 
Nothing else, just “No.” I've dealt with customs be- 
fore—Moroccan customs, for instance—and know the 
trick is to just stand there, looking bewildered, saying 
“Isn't there anything we can do?” Customs man sends 
for his superior, who sends for his superior. He has an 
idea: they'll keep my return ticket as hostage, and let 
me keep the computer (this is toassure them that | will 
not sell the Kaypro and make an enormous profit on 
it.) It takes another 45 minutes to fill out all the forms, 
the long grey forms, on soft moist paper, each one to 
be filled out in detail, checked by a superior, signed 
byall 

By the time we get out of there, it is eleven at night, 
or six-thirty in the morning (in California—or is it 
three p.m.2) I get in a taxi that is so tiny that I have to 
slump down on the seatand putmy body ata 45degree 
angle, with my head on the driver's shoulder. T am 
doubled up in the fetal position, and we are on a road 
with no lights, with trucks, monster trucks, and bus- 
ses, monster busses, coming straight at us. There are 
bicycles, and pedestrians, and huge clouds of dust, 
and [ am about to witness, first-hand, a head-on, 
between a two hundred passenger bus and an inno- 
cent and sweet American and his wretched taxi-driver. 
My back hurts so much from my position that I find 
myself not caring about the head-on, in fact, wishing 
it would come and relieve me of the accordian syn- 
drome. Bicycles, horns, blinking lights, dust, and me 
wondering why I cameall this distance for this 


December 18 
[Madras} 


Istop up the hotel toilet. The way it gets fixed is this: 
Itell the maid that it isn’ tworking, and he goes in there 
and flushes it to see that it’s not working, so it over- 
flows. He goes out and in fifteen minutes, a mechanic 
comes up. He takes the top off the flushbox, flushes 
the toilet, and it overflows. He goes away with his 
pliers (that don’t work), and sends up the flush man. 
He flushes the toilet, and it overflows, sohe goes away. 
‘After another hour, the plunger man comes in, flushes 
the toilet, and it overflows. The baggage man, and a 
waiter, come in to supervise, and the plunger man 
plunges, then talks, then plunges again, then the bag 
gage man tells him he’s doing it all wrong, and the 
plunge man flushes the toilet and it overflows. Then 
the waiter tells him to try it again, so he flushes it and 
it overflows and I look through my suitcase for my 
water-wings. Then Alex comes in, grabs the plunger, 
gives couple of swift hard plunges, flushes the toilet 
and it works. When plunge man, flush man, bageage 
man and waiter leave, Alex says that they do it all on 
purpose. “You ask for something, they understand, 
but they pretend not to. They are just encouraging 
confusion. They don’t want to act,” he says. 

Later the baggage man comes back and says: 

“Are you married?” 

“No. Iwas, but I'm not now.” 

“You don’thave a wife?” 

“Idid, but I don’t now.” 

“How many children do you have?” 

“Thave a girl.” 

“You don’t have any boys?” 

“No.” 

He looks sympathetic. 

“Do you want to be my friend?” 

Troll my eyes. 

“Tomorrow, | will bring you my address, so you can 

come over and meet my family.” 

[Exeunt] 

I report this conversation to Alex and Adela. Adela 
says that once in Bombay they left the door open to 
their hotel room while they were putting in their con- 
tact lenses, and some neighbors came in and sat down 
(on Alex's bed) to watch them. Just sat down to watch 
them put in their contacts, till finally Alex shooed them 
‘out the door. Adela then tells a story about her friend 
Meg who was supposed to leave on an airplane from 
Dehli, and there was something wrong with the plane, 
so Air India stuffed her and her friend in a car with a 
driver and two shoe salesmen. Well the driver got lost, 
the monsoon started, they were out in this road to 
nowheresville turning to mud, and the rain was so bad 
the driver couldn’t see so he just stopped the car, said 
he wasn't going to drive any further. So they just sat 
there, Meg, and her friend, and the driver, and a 
couple of shoe salesmen, in some backwater in India, 
sat there for two days, looking out the window at the 
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rain. “Can you imagine being in a car, as smalll as the 
taxi you came here in, for ftv days, with three strang- 
ers, including a pair of shoe salesmen?” she says. 


Adela rang me up this morning, asking me if could 
hear the naraswaram music (a naraswaram is a long, 
double-reeded instrument, with a low piercing sound). 
told her that I heard nothing. I advised her that she 
had died, and gone to Indian Heaven, having bled to 
death (she’s feeling sick today.) “It’s a divine experi- 
ence we had planned for you,” I tell her: “You you will 
now spend eternity, in a hotel in Madras, listening to 
nothing but naraswaram music.” Music is the reason 
son for our visit. We are here to attend the Carnatic 
Music Festival which—contrary to the San Francisco 
Indian Travel Bureau—starts today and runs until Jan- 
uary 1. It’s the delicate and beautiful South Indian 
Music that brought the three of us 12,000 miles. 

Before we set out, we have lunch at the hotel. What 
a wonderful meal! We order Thali. We get pappadum 
and chapati—both breads, one crispy, one fried. You 
dip the chapati into the dahl (mashed lentils) and into 
the various condiments. There’s chutney, and “Water 
Buffalo” Brand yoghurt, and chopped-up vegetables. 
Then, when you are through with the chapati and 
pappadum—they bring the rice, dumped into the 
middle of the plaiter, eaten with the fingers(righthand 
only). When I get through, I look like a four year old 
aftera birthday party. 

Actoss from us, a family of twelve Indians, solemnly 
eating Thali. Mother, Father, various Auntsand Uncles 
and Children. Silently sitting, silently eating—twenty- 
five hundred years of Indian Patience and Peace before 
us. The thinness! Some of the aunts and grannies look 
so thin think they might blow away in a stray breeze. 
Their dark skins, their eyes shining, their arms and 
legs under their saris no bigger than the bones of a 
wren. Wire-thin bony hands, thinlips, sunken cheeks. 

Then, as they eat, the mother starts speaking. She 
so straight, sitting so straight, speaking with that up- 
per class Indian accent and song, turning English into 
a lilting song. And her words? Sentences filled with 
“should” and “ought to” and “must.” She is speaking 
English Nanny Style. That high, sing-song, voice of 
shoulds and oughts. 

“What a curse,” I think. “For India, for America, for 
the world. The Queen Victorian Nanny—with all those 
directives on what people should and shouldn't do, 
what they should and shouldn't think,” The disease of 
the English Upper Class, transmitted to all the rest of 
us. Inner Responsibility—the same discipline and must 
and ought that drove the East India Company for four 
hundred years, riding atop the ‘heathens’ as master, 
as moral arbiter for the world. 

The disease: Control, Aplomb, Right-and-Wrong, 
This Sickness called Should—infecting the straight- 


from-the-soul Indians, the hearty Africans, the rough- 
hewn Americans. The Sickness of Should, the Infes- 
tion of Ought, the Disease of Must. A curse on the 
whole world—the “civilizing” of the world, giving 
ulcers to the passionate, migraines to the romantics, 
stiff upper lips to the dolts, aching backs to the lusty. 

The infection that still has us. A system born of Puritan 
England, germs taken to the far world by carriers 
called Raffles, and Stanley, and Livingston, Rhodes 
and Captain Pigot. Emmisaries of infection from the 
hot-house overstuffed living rooms occupied by black- 
dress, corseted and overstuffed nostril-flaring women. 
A tightness wrapped like a iron band about the ease of 
Malaysia, the music of Bermuda, the passion of Ni- 
geria, the gentleness of Madras, the lust of the Americas. 


Our driver takes us along the Bay of Bengal, so we 
can see the beaches, and the wondrous cupolas and 
Arabic architecture of the old Raj Buildings. The streets 
are filled with bare-footed pedestrians, and bicycles, 
and pedicabs, and three-wheeled passenger scooters, 
and trucks, busses, and a few cars. There is a sign 
saying "City Clean Is City Beautiful,” ina square filled 
with cows (and cow-flop). As we reach the city centre, 
there is the press of people dodging the press of wheels. 
Everyone shows red teeth from the betel nuts. Thin, 
bony Indians walk past fat cows. Pedicabs—the three- 
wheeled taxicabs run on foot-power by black, hollow- 
eyed men and boys—and they seem scarcely able to 
make the next plunge. Our driver attempts to point 
out the sights to us as he is aiming, at high speed, 
directly for some leper to maim even further. “Keeking, 
lerandi,” he'll say. “Tuawara mateeri, al roro- 
MONgrow. Karali forteenfg, caTARee,” he'll say, trill- 
ing his r’s in perfect sing-song. Alex claims later to 
understand him perfectly, but [ notice when the driver 
points to some red-bricked building, with arched 
doorways of the Arabic Mode, and says “Keering du- 
thari, PEE-lung. . .” Alex will say “Ididn’tunderstand 
you” or “WHAT?” about fourteen times. 

We stop in the midst of a sea of people. I become the 
center of attention for two or three thousand Madra- 
sians. I pretend to be thinking of something else, 
anything else except those eyes on me, some two 
inches away from my averted face. “The Medievalists 
were right when they believed that love, or hate, or 
sickness could be conveyed through the eye-beams,” I 
think: “India wins the Burning Coals Contest, hands 
down,” I think. A beggar baby, four years old, stands 
near the window, on the street side, looking at me with 
his burning grey-fire simmering eyes, burning into my 
own eyes, piercing the darkness inside of me, a gaze 
that is no child’s gaze, for children, at least children as 
I know them, look with joy or interest or cheer or 
curiosity. But there is no mildness in this coalburning 
look, a fierceness right out of shiva, asking not “Who 
are you?” but saying “I know who you are.” 
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Shiva is alive and well on the streets of Madras, in 
the guise of a four year old laughing begger. When | 
am talking to Adela about this, I'm looking out the 
hotel window, and there on the balcony railing is a 
crow, a big one, with a huge beak and burning black 
eyes. “Ithink he came back,” Isay. 

Later, she tells me she had the following dialogue 
with the chambermaid: 

“Married?” he asks. 

“Yes.” 

“How long?” 

“Fifteen years.” 

“Any children?” 

“No.” 

“Not even a girl.” 

nee 


December 20 
[Morning] 


For those of us who are Indian Music nuts, All India 
Radio Madras has a rich selection of classical music, 
starting about seven in the morning—with veena, or 
violin, voice, and tamboora. They go until about ten in 
the morning, and then abruptly give up and go off the 
air. Then, at four in the afternoon, they resume until 
tenor soat night. For ll of Madras, there are two radio 
stations—and for much of the late morning and early 
afternoon, there are none. 

At four this morning, I wake up, as a mosquito, by 
the name of Sri Baba, dive-bombs my left ear. “Kaluha: 
malaria!” I think, and pop out of bed, find my insect 
repellant, cover up my face, hands, nose, forehead, 
hair, ears, buttocks, knees and other private parts— 
and vow to sleep with the porch-door open no more. 
At seven-thirty, my maid rings the bell and without 
waiting for a reply, comes in to deliver a cup with two 
roses and a piece of fern. I am wondering if it is my 
breakfast—wondering if flowers are eaten rather than 
looked at in this strange country. 

Adela calls me every morning from their room on 
the second floor. I was telling her about being woken 
up dy Sri Baba Skeeter, and she said that that was 
nothing. “In the poor hotels, we'd wake up to The 
Morning Puke, at 5:30,” she says. 

“The Morning What?” I say. 

“The Morning Puke. It's better than an alarm clock.” 
Since Hindus think that mucous is unclean, they spend 
the first few minutes of each day expunging the nasal 
passage. In their old hotel in downtown Madras, the 
walls were very thin, so Alex and ‘Adela would hear 
the neighbors asif they were sitting on their laps. 

“What did you do?” Lask. 

“We put our hands over our ears,” she says. 

She tells me to come down to hear the naraswaram 


playing since it doesn’t reach my 10th floor room. | 
think she’s getting delusional, but I get dressed and go 
down. The music is pouring in from the building next 
door. Since saliva is unclean, only the lower castes can 
play the naraswaram (a double-reed instrument, not 
unlike a very long oboe) which means the barbers are 
the only ones allowed to do so. The sun comes in so 
brightly into the room, and the sounds of the stre¢ 
and the crows in the trees outside, and these musi- 
cians; out the window I can see the green clad yard 
men sweeping the walkway with a broom with about 
two bristles, and I know, now, lam in India. No where 
else would there be this combination of music and 
vision and light 

‘The Music Academy, where the bulk of the festival 
is to be held, is about 100 yards from our hotel. There 
is only one step down, and so I can come and go as I 
please in my new Quickie blue-steel colored wheel- 
chair (“It’s the Mercedes 250 SL of wheelchairs,” I tell 
people.) When I go out on Edward Elliot’s Road, am 
at one with the pedicabs, the tricars, the bicycles, and 
the water buffalo wagons. I got my “wheels” too—and 
people don’t seem to pay attention to bizarre me, 6’ 4” 
in my bright new chair. The traffic gets a little thick at 
the intersection of Mylapore Bazaar Road. I might be 
unwilling participant in the first head-on of a Quickie 
and a Morris Minor cab. The only other danger to me 
are the cows and the cow-flop, both of which fill the 
streets. The cattle are bony and hairless, usually guided 
along the road by an eighty pound woman with bare 
feet, sari, and a quick stick on the rump to guide Bossy 
to the left or to the right, rightinto me. 


[Evening] 


In Buddhism, there is a phrase that one is invited to 
say over and over again. It is said that if the phrase is 
repeated, on the inhale and the exhale, for long enough, 
then one will achieve some sort of mental transforma- 
tion, arealization. One has just to repeat overand over 
again: 


Who Am 1? 
That’sit. Overand overagain. . 

Who Ant? 
With the repetition, maybe 30,000 times, maybe 
3,000,000, maybe more—one will, one day, come to 
the ultimate understanding. All falsity and make-be- 
lieve will fall away. One will understand, truly, for the 


first time. 


Who I Am? 
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Who am I? Why have I travelled, 12,000 miles from 
home, from the environment that makes me comfort- 
able, to be here in this strange environment, with 
5,000,000 strangers. How do I dare to presume tocome 
here, and what do I hope to gain? 


Our first concert consisted of “Bharathanatyam,” 
classical Indian dance. Music for the nagaswaram (the 
reed instruments from earlier today) and thavil (drum). 
The dance, ah, the dance! Srinidhi Rangerajan danc- 
ing, with accompaniment of two male vocalists, tabla, 
violin, flute, mridangam, and finger cymbals. She 
dances for two hours. Highly stylized, dancing with 
hands, fingers, arms, body, legs, feet, toes, eyes, head, 
and mouth. Each stance, held for a split second, is a 
statue: the thousand sacred statues of India. Her smiles 
were not for the audience, but part of a highly struc- 
tured series of kept emotions playing over her face. 
Her frowns, pouts, her sensual invitation, her depic- 
tion of her love for Krishna, her depiction of the pas 
sage of time, her triangular stance (feet and knees 
turned outwards ), her movements back and forth, 
from side to side. And her eyes! From thirty-five feet 
away, I can see her eyes moving as precisely as her 
arms and legs and body. She wore red costume, with 
trim of silver and black. Eyes were painted scarlet on 
her palms. She was able to arch her fingers back, 
beyond a right angle. She moved with the music, the 
music moved with her, like the sail of a bark. She was 
at one with the eight musicians. I couldn't take my 
eyes off of her. 

also couldr’t take my mind off of thoughts of the 
raj, colonialism. “Backwards,” they say of those they 
have conquered. “Dirty,” “The Turd World” (that's the 
phrase Paul Theroux uses.) And yet while the English 
were still painting themselves blue, the South Indians 
were playing music, dancing the dance of artistry like 
this. While the Americans were busy inventing Ste- 
phen Foster and the English Sir Edward Elgar and 
Michael Tippett and Benjamin Britten—the Indians 
were perfecting music for mridingam, and tabla, and 
veena, and shenai—calling it, as it was, art. 

While the Indian musicians get such high marks, the 
Indian audience gets a double zero. During the Bhara- 
thanatyam, the audience is moving about, talking to 
friends, chastizing (or feeding) their children, banging 
through the entryway door, bobbing about in their 
seats, seeking out friends, walking, constantly, in front 
of me in my back row seat. The American manqué- 
reverence for classical music is reprehensible; but the 
opposite—where Indians wander about and gossip 
and jiggle their babies during the performance—is 
inexcusable. 


LAfter the concert} 


Adela says that wherever you go in India, there is 


always someone, someone. “You can never be alone,” 
she says: “If you fall down, there'll always be someone 
there to pick you up.” 

She goes on: “One time in Calcutta, I was taking a 
pee, in this large room, and | looked up, and there, at 
the top of the wall, through the chicken wire, at the 
twelve foot level, was a man, watching me. I don’t 
think he was a voyeur; he was just watching me, to be 
sure that everything was OK. Last night when I was 
sleeping, I heard the door bang, and I thought it was 
Alex, but when I called out, I realized it wasn’t him. 
Just some Indian, come in, to watch me sleep. Not to 
hurt me: just to watch.” 


[December 21] 


Room-service waiter, bringing me thali: 

“Do you like India?” 

“love it; that’s why I'm here.” 

“Do you like meat?” 

“What?” 

“said: do you like me?” 

{Pause}. “Why. . .sure. [ like you fine. {Pause}. Do 
you like you?” 

“Yes. (Pause}. Is there anything else?” 

“No. That'll take care of me.” 


“It is said that there are some 300,000,000 Indians who 
have never heard of the United States of America.” 
—ISEEMTO BE A VERB, Buckminster Fuller 


“The deliberations of OPEC take on the semblance of 


peltifogging. . ." 
—THE HINDU 


Last night when we were on our way to the Music 
Academy, I guided the wheelchair over the hump in 
the road. Alex was supposed to be there behind me, 
but he wasn’t—so I lost balance and went over back- 
wards and bonked the back of my head (on his foot!) T 
was so pissed, but Alex was so very nervous and ap. 
ogetic that Icouldn’t stay mad. “That’sall right,” Isaid. 
“You know the last time I fell over and hit my head, it 
detached one of my retinas. For a week, there was a 
black curtain over everything. Just because I won’t be 
able to see the dancer tonight. . .” 

We were talking about words. I told her that my 
friend David can’t get over the word “ointment.” He 
thinks it sounds strange and beautiful. Groucho Marx 
always said that the most beautiful phrase in the En- 
glish language was “cellar door,” and I myself favor 
the one that Yeats used: “lapis lazuli.” Adela likes the 
word “seersucker,” and Itold her that in The Hindu this 
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morning they were talking about a flower called 
“Misskiss.” 

‘At the Music Academy last night, shortly into the 
first selection (vocal, mrdingam, tambura, violin), the 
fan system was turned on. There are some fifty or sixty 
huge white fans on the walls and ceiling, and as they 
revved up, I thought the whole auditorium would be 
helicoptered into the stratosphere. The second singer, 
‘one Muthu Subramaniam, gesticulates a great deal 
with his singing, and there was one point where he 
and the mridingam were in perfect counterpoint with 
each other, and I was sure that we were all going to 
just take off into outer space paradise. | wrote in 
my notebook: 

“There are three Americans, dressed in lungis, with 
leather satchels—out Indianing the Indians. They came 
to the vocal concert, stay all of ten minutes before 
bailing out. Good thing too. If they had stayed longer, 
they might have heard something they liked. . .” 

I myself sat in on four hours of nagaswaram and 
singing, and an hour of dancing in the evening. De- 
spite my prodigious neckache, I was ravished by the 
dancer's hands, which moved like butterflies. [ know 
that because earlier in the day, while Adela and | were 
sitting in the hotel lobby, a black butterfly, with bead- 
chain of white pearls across the lower wings, drifted 
in and perched on the ledge of the window overlook- 
ing the courtyard. “Where are you, now that we need 
you, Vladimir Nabokov?” said Adela. Also saw lizard 
in the courtyard; strictly prehistoric. He chowed down 
ona dusty brown moth as I watched, and hightailed it 
out of there (literally—they raise their tails when they 
make their lizard run) chomping down on those tasty 
wings, that tasty carapace. 


Adela and I are talking about why we do the things 
we do. She claims that “we always respond to antici- 
pated response.” That is, we don’t react to facts; we 
react to what we tink people's reactions will be. We 
second-guess; and often, second-guess wrong. | tell 
her about Alice Miller's theory of our growing up. 
When we're young, we're just tiny creatures around 
these monsters with huge haunches and arms and 
nostrils. These are called parents. In our awe of them, 
we subvert ourselves: we cancel out our own wants in 
anticipation of their wants. After all, what is there at 
that age (and size) but survival? The cutting edge is 
that when we grow up, we still seek to satisfy these 
parents that no longer exist—at least, not in the form 
that we knew them. 

“One of the theories is that we either marry our 
mothers, our fathers, or ourselves,” I tell Adela. 

“Which did you marry?” she asks. 

“{ probably married myseli,” I say. “My wife was so 
beautiful. [ wanted the love and envy of men, men 
saying ‘How did that guy end up with sucha beautiful 
woman” What a foolish basis fora marriage.” For me, 


it was exactly the wrong way to get men. For her—it 
was a perpetuation of the agony of being beautiful. 
“Beautiful men and women are potty anyway,” I tell 
her: “Everyone wants something from them. They are 
subject to endless projections. Beautiful handsome 
people become distorted because others are always 
laying their desires on them. Look at the Kennedys. 
Have you ever seen a more screwed up family?” Beauty 
and power: a poisonous combination. 

‘Adela and I always takes what others say and turn it 
around a bit. | doit on her like this: 

“You should try some lassi,” she says 

“Some what?” 

“Some lassi. 

“What's that?” 

“Yoghurt and water, with a little cube in it.” 

“A little Cuban in it?” I say, knowing very well that 
isn’t what she said. “Who is it—Fidel Castro? Fulgen- 
cio Batista? Do you know I went to school with Fulgen- 
cio Batista’s son? His name was ‘Fulgencio Batista.”” 
Rather than battle me over this whopper—she changes 
the subject: 

‘Adela: “Remember that grade school joke?” 

Me: “Which one?” 

Adela: “The one about the girl with three tits.” 

Me: “Ican’t say as I remember.” 

Adela: “She had two tits in front, and one behind. 
She wasn’t much to dance with, but she was a great 
feel.” 


[Later] 


Adela and Alex and I go next door to the New 
Woodlands Hotel for some thali, with eggplant curry 
and sliced up okra and split pea dahl and huge pillows 
of fried bread, and the thin chatappi crunchy bread. 
Someone in San Diego told me I wouldn’t eat well in 
India—but they must have been looking for Col. Sand- 
ers or McDonalds. Alex and Adela and I are members 
of what she calls “The Clean Plate Club.” They eat in 
the Indian mode—with the right hand. Me—I cheat: I 
use the tiny spoon they bring for the water-buffalo 
yoghurt. At the end of the meal, the waiter gives us 
pan which is the betel nut concoction we saw on the 
airplane. Alex and [insist on trying it, but we spit it 
out quickly enough. Faugh! Very bitter. Supposed to 
be a digestive, but it’s more like an emetic 

‘Adela says “feel likeI've been travelling all my life.” 
We've only been here a week, but | know what she 
means. 

We go to the big temple in Madras, the one with 800 
‘or so statues of Vishnu on the roof. Of course, one 
doesn't go to visit temples in India. One tries to visit 
temples, and spends most of the time fending off 
beggars. Alex daims that he used to tickle the girl 
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beggars in Delhi, causing Adela to say “Have you 
tickled a leper today?” We're trying to figure out how 
to handle them—the stick-and-bones man on foot, 
pushing the lady in the old railway baggage cart, with 
her leg and arm stumps wrapped in white cloth. Her 
eyes have the universal beggar kick-me-if-you-wish- 
but-spare-me-a-few-piasires look. [keep thinking that 
because I ama crip they won't bother me—that I have 
certain brotherhood rights which permit me to pass 
by. And Alex is so naturally in Outer Space he doesn’t 
even notice them. It’s Adela who is the softie, and a 
good beggar recognizes that in a moment. She claims 
that they do havean ethic. If you give them something, 
no matter how small, they'll leave you alone. It's just if 
you try to ignore them they'll follow you everywhere, 
even back to your hotel (waking up in the morning, 
you find them scratching at your window) 

As we are driving back, Adela tells me that in India, 
nothing, absolutely nothing is thrown away. When 
they'd buy fruit in Calcutta, it would be wrapped in 
whatever paper they had—school exercise books, 
newspapers, even in one case, coroner's lab reports 
from the Calcutta Hospital. ‘You'd be eating a kumquat, 
reading, drooling kumquat juice on Mr. Foo-Foo's liver 
section analysis and brain cell dissection report.” I 
don't pay much attention to her story because I am 
more intent on trying to help the taxi driver with his 
navigation. He plays chicken with anything that moves, 
anything, including, but not limited to, bicycles, pedi- 
cabs, pedestrians, children, jitneys, lorries, chickens 
and at one point, the derriére of a large and bony cow, 
said orifice of which passes about one inch from my 
wide-open window. 

“Did you see that?” I say indignantly. 

“What?” says Adela 

“That cow just mooned me,” I say. 

‘The driver navigates with his horn, in lieu of slowing 
down, to the point that I take off my glasses and 
concentrate on fixing the screws in them rather than 
having any inkling of the vast, overcrowded road 
flashing by us. “Be still my heart,” intones Adela, solto 
voce. To distract Alex and Adela, I visit on them my 
People-Are-All-The-Same-Theory. Adela was talking 
about how there seemed to be an especial malevolence 
in the people of Western Iran, and Eastern Turkey. She 
claimed that there was a vicious hatred of foreigners 
(this was in 1973 when they were journeying by Jeep 
from Yugoslavia to India by way of Iran, Turkey, Af 
ghanistan.) I explain that the only reason they, the 
natives, acted that way, those Iranians and Turks, was 
because they didn’t get cnough love as kids, that all 
the hate and violence in the world comes from some- 
‘one who didn’t get enough of the right kind of love as 
akid. 

“That Turk,” I explained: “When he spat on the 
ground in front of you just saw the reflection of what 
he didn’t get when he was two years old, when he 
needed love. Maybe their culture says that you have to 
beat your two-year old child with a stick. You are just 


the shadow reflection of his parents.” Adela said that 
she would take my theory under advisement, but that 
she is more inclined to thinking that Turks are natural 
born shits, and that it has nothing to do with their 
mothers. 


[Evening] 


Tonight’s concert at the Music Academy is the vocal 
istSri, V. Ramachandran. A star he was, too. He would 
sing to the violinist, and the violinist would sing, via 
his strings, back to him. He would sing to Sri Doria, 
who was playing the Mridingam, and Sri Dorai would 
return the complement. Then Sri. Swami on the violin 
would sing to the mridangam. Sri. Dorai would sing 
back to Sri Ramachandran, and the the three of them 
‘would sing to each other, and to us, their loving audi- 
ence. I don’t think the music ever moved beyond the 
notes of E, E-flat, F, and F sharp. And yet out of these 
few sparse notes, the musicians carried Theme and 
Variations for 2¥ hours. I was thinking that when 
these concerts began, fifty-eight years ago—in 1926— 
the English ruled India. And the concert goers of 
England were going gaga over Frederick Delius, Wil- 
liam Walton, Percy Grainger, and Sir Edw. Elgar. The 
BBC would play “English Art Songs’”—strictly hot- 
house stuff—on short wave, and the colonialists would 
listen, and bethink themselves cultured. They’d eat 
bad English mutton and blood pudding, cooked indif- 
ferently by puzzled Indian cooks at the Racquet Club, 
complaining all the while about the servants, wonder- 
ing why their lives were so doltish and dull. While all 
they had to do—if the spirit and adventure had moved 
them—was to walk down Poona lane, eat some thali 
at the Shiva Restaurant, and repair two weeks of the 
year to the Madras Academy of Music fora good dose 
of Carnatic Music. 

I suppose that is why it is so easy to loathe the 
English. They lived in India as Bumps-on-the-log for 
some four-hundred years—and made only the most 
cursory attempt to love the musics and foods and 
language of this most rich and provocative of cultures. 
They, the raj, lived under their own oppression: the 
noose of the Anglican Church, the poverty of the 
Victorian moral system, the desart of English art, and 
the gross inability to open eyes and ears and hearts to 
the rich Carnatic culture that could dance circles about 
those fey, long-suffering, straight-backed English ma- 
triarchs. What do the English have to show for four 
hundred years in East India? A large export trade in 
Major Grey’s Chutney. 
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[December 22] 


Adela claims that there are two types of bananas in 
India 

“What are they,” I ask. 

“There’s the big ones and the little ones. The big 
ones are great.” 

“Yes?” 

“And the little ones taste like Tampax.” 

Me: “How do you know?” 


MATRIMONIAL ADS IN “THE HINDU” 
December 30, 1984 


BRIDEGROOMS 

Alliance invited for convent educated graduate girl, home- 
loving, 23/152, mediunt built, good looking, wheatish com- 
plexioned, vegetarian, Star Pusam, wears spectacles some- 
times, of affluent parents, Tirunelveli Saiow Vellala Com- 
munity. Groom should be strictly from same community, 
smart, around 27/30, clean habits, pest graduate in engt 
neering, medical, C.A., IAS, PHD, ‘well settled in India, 
but preferably USA/abroad. Reply with horoscope, bio-data, 
family details at first instance. 


BRIDES 

Suitable proposals invited from respectable, swell to do par- 
ents of tall, slim, fair and beautiful Nair girls, minimum 
graduate, preferably convent educated, age 20-22, by Nair 
parents wel settled at Vijauawada in Industry and Business 
for their second son, 26 years, tall, 174 cms., wellbuilt and 
handsome, an absolute teetotalter, nonsmoker and having an 
exemplary character, M.Sc. Tech. First Class, Geo-Scientist, 
O.N.C.C. at Madras, gazetted Grade A, Rupees 2,600/- 
plus house rent and car allownnce, possessing car. Pre- 
ferably from Madras settled farnilies. Details with horoscope 


BRIDE & GROOMS 

Alliance for brother and sister, Tamil Gownder, boy 30, 
Goodlooking, income 2000 and sister 24, Goodlooking, do- 
mestically trained. No dowry. Simple marriage. Mutual 
preferred. Caste no bar. Reply with full details, 


[Noon] 


We have a personal ghost we call Fred. He is a 
sepulchral Indian, middle-aged (if one can tell age 
here), the usual polyester short-sleeved shirt hanging 
out over his white dhoti, thick glasses, imperfect 
hearing. 

We call him Fred because the first time I met him at 
the Music Academy, he pulled out a worn and much 
looked-at calling card of the noted ethnomusicologist 
from U C Santa Cruz, Fred Leiberman. He had evi- 
dently known (or haunted) Leiberman at previous 
concerts or in previous incarnations. 

[made the mistake of telling Fred—Indian Fred, not 
U.C. Fred—that we were staying at the Hotel Savera 
next door to the Music Academy. So yesterday, just 
after waking, as I am starting to get dressed, in my 
hotel room, in walks Fred. can’t believe this invasion. 
To get rid of him, I do everything, pushing him away 
with my hands, waving bye-bye, shouting “Go away” 
and “Come back later!” but the more I try to get rid of 
him, the closer he stands, half-bent over, trying to hear 
me, or understand me, for on top of his other prob- 
Jems—like animal obtuseness—he seems to be a tad 
bit deaf, So there ] am, waving this Indian away from 
me, and he’s standing there bent over, his big ugly 
hairy grey earabout an inch from my mouth, not being 
able to hear, nor understand, why T am so agitated. 
Finally, by dint of vigorous shouts, and agitated wav- 
ing, I get him out the door, which I then lock 

Later, when I tell Alex about this, he seems unper- 
turbed, even when Adela reports that Fred is lurking 
about the hallway near tleir room. “Different culture,” 
says Alex, by way of explanation. “They aren’t taught 
any system of privacy,” he says. 

“Well, how in the hell can I keep the old galoot from 
coming in my room, without knocking, when I'm not 
prepared to receive him,” Iask Mr. Smarty-Pants 

“Idon’t know,” responds ouranswer to The Culture 
Gap. “He may be associated with someone else impor- 
tant, You don’t want to insult these people,” he says, 
showing how quickly HE’s been enculturated. 1 am 
not so easily taken—especially when it involves 
strangers in my bedroom at nine in the morning, when 
Tam at my most vulnerable and mussy. “I just don’t 
like it even if he is a close friend of U. C. Fred. Why 
don't send him down to you,” offer. Adela demurs. 
“We'd rather you keep him," she says. 

‘An hour later, as we are eating at the New Wood- 
lands, I spy Fred, larking about behind the door to the 
kitchen. I can see him looking at us through the glass 
pane, but when I try to point him out to Adela, he's 
gone. Alex thinks that am seeing things, but then 
Confesses later that he spotted him over in another part 
of town. He'd gone over to Transformer Alley to see if 
he could find an adapter for my word processor. If 
you wanta sari, you go to the part of town where they 
Sell saris; there'll be twenty-five of them next to cach 
other. [f you want a harvesting machine, you go to the 
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street where they sell harvesters—there'll be a dozen 
stores in two blocks. All the transformers in Madras 
will be sold on Transformer Alley—all you have to do is 
find it. 

Now, Alex walked over there—about four miles. I'd 
be the last to say that he is hard to follow, even ina city 
0 5,000,000 people. He's six-foot-four and walks like a 
lank; no, wait—he walks more like a penguin—his 
arms fixed ata permanent 160 degree canton the right, 
200 degrees to the left. He bobbles from side to side, as 
if they had done bone-fusion on his knees. It's all done 
witha singular, absent-minded determination—plow- 
ing over cows, cow shit, pedicabs, and people. It has 
the élan of the blind and the thought-engrossed. 

Iam not saying that Alex would be that hard to 
follow, but it does seem a bit strange that Fred Leiber- 
man mangué should pop upnext tohimafter he reaches 
‘Transformer Alley, handing him the wrinkled and grey 
calling card, bowing over with courtesy, or deafness. 
Adela and I later claim that Fred is a practicioner of 
teletransportation, which in this city of a million or so 
wheeled vehicles is probably the most sensible method 
of getting about. Fred doesn’t look hardy enough to 
follow Alex over mountains of people and shit for a 
solid four miles, “Thus he has to be doing a bit of 
mystical flying about,” I tell Adela. The fact that Fred 
could find Alex four miles from here makes her ready 
tobelieve anything. 


Even though I am 12,000 miles from my sweet bed- 
and-board, I am still given to my morning libation— 
come hell, high-water, and Indian Fred—of hot tea 
with lots of hot milk. T drink it half-and-half, which 
scandalizes the congnoscenti but satisfies my palate. 
The only concession I make to India is that I take also a 
slice of fresh papaya, with fresh lime juice 

Now you’d think it a simple feat for room service: 
tea, hot milk, papaya, and lime. The cutting edge is 
the milk. [ always ask for two milks. | always get a 
thimble-full of milk and a mountain of tea. The tea 
pots come with magnificient foot-tall red tea-cozi 
crowned with the official insignia of the Hotel Savera. 
But no matter what I say or do, [am left with about 
two drops of milk. I complain to Alex, and he tells me 
that when they were here in 1973, they could never get 
coffee and ice-cream served at the same time, which is 
his particular weakness. He'd order them together, 
but they’d come apart. If the coffee came first—he'd 
wait for the ice cream to appear; but by the time it 
arrived, the coffee would be in terminal chillblains. 
He'd order the ice cream first—but it would be a 
puddle by the time the coffee arrived. They'd try hav- 
ing Adela order the coffee, and Alex the ice-cream— 
but it never fooled the kitchen help. One or the other 
would never come. [said that probably there was some 
taboo in the Hindu culture against the coffee-bean 
being consumed in proximity to the vanilla-bean 


Listen to all the radio Tcan get on my Sony: in the 
morning, I'll listen to classical Indian music on one of 
the two Madras stations. This morning, there were 
some ragas for Veena and Tabla. However, by 8 AM, 
one station had gone to wretched Indian movie music, 
complete with soap commercials, and the other into 
long readings from Tamil epic poetry which normally 
Tadore, but not in the morning. So I adjourn to the 19 
meter band, to 15380 kHz for the always wonderful 
BBC news and news background. “This is London,” 
they say, and they give us the best, most unbiased, 
measured, intelligent readings of the world. What a 
testament to Lord Reith! Elections in Singapore, mi 
ers trapped in Utah, bombings on the straits of Hor- 
muz. At four or so in the afternoon, All India Radio 
comes back on, well-rested after their half-day hiatus. 


‘Adela and I spend the morning writing post-cards, 
After coming 12,000 miles, we're damn well going to 
prove toalll our friends that we are truly here. Some of 
the cards | write are the wish-you-were-here variety, 
but I send off to my lawyer the card I have been 
sending him, with slight variations, for the past twenty 
years. The rules are simple: the post-card has to have 
a vulgar picture on it. In Spain, it was quite easy—I'd 
get one of those 3-D Jesus-On-The-Cross-With-The- 
Blood-Leaking-Down Cards. On the message side I 
would write in large clear letters (so the mailman, and 
all his partners, and all the secretaries at the office can 
read it): 


Dear Hunkums: 


I miss you so my darling. I think of you every night. How 
lonely it is without you I'll never forget that wonderful night 
in Granada and all the things that happened to us it was the 
prelliest night of my life. The baby is fine but Mother is 
beginning to ask questions please send the $$$ you promised 
at once [underlined three times in purple]. 1 miss you smack- 
smack-smack [painted red lips here] 

Your flower 
Snookums. 


With great regularity, Lawyer has been getting var- 
iorum editions of this message since 1962. | am not 
about to let him down on this trip. On a card backed 
with a nice blue-faced representation of Krishna, I 
write in sober black ink 


‘My dear Mr. B: 


Thave been retained by one “Snookums” in what you call 
in your country a Paternity Suit. She claims that the three 
children, “Tootsie,” “Hunkums,” and “Mikey” are, in law 
and in fact, in loco parentis. You have been adjudged neither 
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guilty nor non-guilty on three counts of perjury, paternity, 
‘and praecox, but you are hereby advised to send the $$8 you 
promised at once. 


Sincerely, 


Ravi C. Shankar 
Barrister for the 
State of Madras 


Mucous is “unclean” in India. Thus The Daily Puke. 
Indians spend the first few minutes exhuming it from 
their throats and lungs, getting it onto street and floor. 
Since spittle is also unclean, only the unclean can play 
reed musical instruments that involve spittle—like the 
nagaswaram. 

And since spittle is unclean, one is not to lick stamps, 
at least not in public view, in the Post Office. Stamps 
are to be stuck on with water and sponge, or with glue. 
‘Adela tells me that there is a sign in the Calcutta P.O. 
absolutely forbidding the licking of stamps under pen- 
alty of law. In Madras, when she went to mail off our 
seventy-five post-cards to the seventy-five friends to 
let them know we are in India, she has to enlist post 
office help in sticking the hundred-and-fifty (two on 
each card) stamps and the other seventy-five Via Air 
Mail” stickers. Then, after that, the cards have to be 
taken to the Cancel Man (on Cancel Alley?) so he can 
mark them up and make damn sure that they won't 
getripped off and reused. This means that Adela spent 
about an hour inside the P.O. The first assistant tried 
tobring her dibs and dabs of glue on his fingertips, but 
then she persuaded him to take her and the cards over 
to the glue-pot. After they got that done, they had to 
go down the street to Sri Cancel, and that took another 
twenty minutes. When they were done, Adela offered 
him 2rp., and he told her it was going to be 15 rp. for 
his assistance. That did it. Adela will put up with 
poverty and dirt and garishness—but being tampered 
with by Public Servants? Never. As we weredeparting, 
he whined a bit about “baksheesh,” but she was ada- 
mant. | am surprised he tangled with her. I know 
Adelaiisa teddy bear—but when she gets her back up, 
she’s more like a grizzly. “At the end,” she said with 
ill-concealed satisfaction, “even the 2 rp. looked good 
to him.” 


[December 23rd] 


At The Theosophical Society a Dutchman we ran 
into looked like a Dutchman, acted like a Dutchman, 
even walked like a Dutchman. But when he opened 
his mouth, he spoke English with a perfect Indian 


accent—complete with sing-song voice. It was a shock: 
we associate that accent with the Indian physique; to 
have it emerging from one who looks so Northern 
European jars our particular cliche reality. It put me in 
mind ofa friend of mine who lived in the Rhone ‘Valley 
shortly after WWII. There was a French woman who 
had lived with an American soldier for a year, and 
since he was black, and from Alabama—when she 
opened her petite French mouth, her words came out 
heavy with the accents of the poor black American 
south. It's the juxtapositions that get one—the shock 
of theunexpected. Justlike Adela says—weare always 
reacting to anticipated reaction. 

When we were’ telling Alex about this, I said “I 
couldn’t understand a word he was saying.” Alex still 
claims that Indian English is a definite and consistent 
variation on English English—as regular and ordered 
as the English spoken in Ireland, or Bermuda, or 
America 


Alex says you have to hear some bad Indian music 
to know the good. Today, I went to hear J. K. Jesudoss, 
obviously of the movie-idol school of singers. He had 
a rich black beard, flashing eyes, a white cotton shirt 
open half-way down to the navel, a rich luxuriant 
growth of black chest hair. It is the custom in Carnatic 
concerts for friends and devotees of musicians to sit in 
the lotus position on the stage while their idol is doing 
his stuff. Evidently Jesudoss is just such an idol— 
because the stage was jammed. Every seat in the au- 
ditorium was taken. Later Adela said that she thought 
he was pretty bad. “He hasn't suffered enough,” she 
said. The best part of the concert was the mridingam 
and ghatam, the latter being a large crockery pot which 
is played with fingers and heel of hand, just like what 
we used to call a “bongo” drum. 

Adela said she was seated in the very top balcony, 
next to a very fat woman. Adela is herself built on the 
order of the Queen Mary. She said: “The two of us 
make quite a pair, sitting there next to each other, 
‘competing for the arm rest. She looks just like an angry 
mother in-law, glowering at me, at the audience, at the 
singers, the ushers. When Alex gets up there with us, 
it should be quite a team.” However, this may never 
happen. Alex is sick with a cold. 

When Alex's sick, he has a style of his own. He 
either sits slumped over in some tiny chair—with his 
huge physique perched at such an angle that you know 
he’s miserable, with his six-foot black woolen scarf 
wrapped about his neck. 

This position alternates with the Sepulcher Stance. 
In that, Alex lies flat on his back in bed, fully dressed, 
some frail cover over him, lying like an Egyptian phar- 
oah, his huge feet sticking straight up out of the covers. 
He doesn’t read, nor listen to the radio, nor watch TV. 
When you speak to him, he answers in listless mono- 
syllables. He is fully intent (right concentration, in the 
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Indian mode) on Being Sick. He is certainly not intent 
on overcoming his misfortune, and going out in the 
world. No. His job is illness, and there shall be no 
distractions; none at all, for example like the many 
concerts he came so far to see. 


[December 24] 


Alex and Adela and I have quite a discussion about 
the origins of our psyche. I am fully of the Freudian 
school, that says that we get fixed when we are four or 
five years old—and we spend the rest of our lives 
trying to replicate the pleasures (and sometimes the 
pains) we had when we were so young. This is the 
only possible explanation of why people who sport 
anti-social behaviour, that is sure to get them in trou- 
ble, keep on doing so. It certainly explains why keep 
falling in love with all the wrong people, and going 
mad and miserable as a result, Alex says: “That must 
be why I still like eating ant poison.” Here he is refer- 
ring to his near death in 1936 when he happend on 
some ant killer in the kitchen, Thisis just like Alex—to 
take a logical argument (like mine) and run it directly 
into extremis illogic (his). Itis also quite infuriating 

“That's not so,” I tell him; “We come to have logical 
controlafter seven years of age. But we still carry about 
inus the earliest pleasure/pain experiences, which run 
us until we die or become enlightened.” I tell him that 
when I was teaching classes up at Monroe Reforma- 
tory in Washington that I had a student who was a 
pyromaniac. “He used to have orgasms when he saw 
a house burning, with all the excitement of the fire 
trucks. What happened was that he got fixed on the 
pleasure of fire when he was very very little—it be- 
came associated with body pleasure, it got locked in 
his groin.” 


“T suppose that if I saw a cat throwing up when I 
was four, and it was associated with some pleasure, 
Td spend all my life choking kittens,” says Alex, once 
again taking my ad kominums all the way to ad hoc. 

“Don’t be silly,” I tell him. “But you know what say 
makes good sense. They say that Hitler equated mak- 
ing a speech with having intercourse—and they say 
his pants were always soaking wet after a major ap- 
pearance.” Alex decides he is feeling sick again, and 
lays down in the rigor mortis stance, having done his 
bit for world logic. 

Adela wants us to go see a burning ghat—where the 
bodies are burnt, usually alongside a river. I consult 
my Madras Chamber of Commerce map, and say that 
there are no little symbols for burning ghats, little stick 
figures, say, supine, covered with tiny flames. Adela 
ignores my interruption: 

“There are sadhus there. It's good for your soul to 


see acremation. Makes you alittle more humble.” 

Task her if maybe I should be looking for “Roast 
Alley” on my street map, and at that point she aban- 
dons the discussion. 


[December 25] 


Dreams of going up the steep marble stairs, into the 
room of The Good Guy. I give him a story to print, 
written on two loaves of sweet bread. We sit down to 
look at the TV screen, where we see the twin islands 
of Koa and Loa blowing up, being destroyed by bombs. 
Finally, a huge fat sluggish missle rises slowly out of 
the water, gets about a hundred feet in the air, and 
then slops back into the water and sinks. 


I tell Alex and Adela my dream, and explain my 
theory of dreams. “Whatit is,” I tell them, “is one part 
of your brain communicating with another part of your 
brain. Because itis the visual/sensual part of the brain, 
words and letters and numbers don’t mean anything. 
The whole thing happens as a giant movie show, and 
it goes on all day and all night. You (the waking ‘con- 
scious’ you) can tune in on the movie if you want, or 
you can ignore it if you want. But it is what keeps us 
sane, keeps the left part of our brain attuned to the 
right.” I explain that each of us have our own particular 
movie symbols that occur and reoccur. For instance, 
going up in an elevator is my brain's method of com- 
municating the concept of growing up. And the hu- 
man body is usually represented by automobiles. “How 
does the dream-machine communicate the concept 
‘When you were very young?’ ” I ask. “With a little 
car,” I say, “usually a sports car, ora VW bug. For later 
in life—I am represented as a big truck.” The pre- 
verbal part of our brain—literally in the dark—has to 
be kept in touch with the major psychosocial events in 
our lives. “Freud was right in two ways,” [ tell them. 
“First—that children are sensual beings; secondly— 
that dreams are the ‘Royal Road’ to the unconscious.” 

Ttell them my Family System Theory. “Current con- 
flicts, problems, angsis, agons, woes, are all recon- 
structs of crises that occured when we were children.” 
For instance, Adela's biggest anxiety-inducing experi- 
ence since 1968 was the small business she got in- 
volved with for three years, which subsequently col- 
lapsed, giving her all those sleepless nights." It—or 
rather, the people you got involved with—were just 
metaphors for systems under which you operated in 
1952, when you were eight,” Itell her. “All you have to 
do is to analyse the structure of mother-father-brother- 
you relationships from back then, and you will see 
how the failure of the business—given that set—was 
inevitable.” I tell her this logic applies to everyone, 
certainly to me. “Three years ago—I lost a family | 
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loved very much. Lost it entire: as if the family had 
been swallowed up in an earthquake,” I say. “And all 
have to dois go back to my own family, and its system, 
in 1942—and I see that the loss was not only probable, 
but inevitable, We live out our childhoods our whole 
lives until, as Isay, we either die or go crazy or become 
sanctified.” One doesn’t have to read palms to foresee 
the future. All one has to do is to analyse the family 
system (family in the broadest sense) structure when 
one wasaged eight or ten—and to doit totally honestly 
(no lies about how great Pops was, or wonderful Mom 
in the kitchen happily baking apple-pic). Out of the 
events, the psychological hurts and traumas, the de- 
privations and wounds, the working of the family sys- 
tem with input, interaction, and output—comes the 
patterns that will be acted out by rote for the rest of 
ones life, until one changes the patterns, 

Eleven days into our trip. Half way there, half-way 
here. I tell Adela that this trip has to be different than 
the last, or the next one. “It's not the same Madras that 
existed when you were here before, in 1973,” [tell her, 
“Nor isit the same you.” 


CARLOS AMANTEA 
[o Be Continued] 
. 


Item from “The Hindu” for today: 
DISPUTE HOLDS UP BURIAL OF A BODY 
From Our Correspondent 


Erode, Dec. 27. 


A body could not be buried because of a major dispute 
between non-Harijans and Harijans of Bangalapudur village 
in Gobichetipalayart taluk on Wednesday. 


Subbe Moopan, of Varapalayam, died on Wednesday 
morning. After religious rites, the body was on its way to the 
burial ground in the afternoon. 


As the road to the burial ground was full of ruts and water 
‘was stagnating, it was not possible to carry the body along 
the road. Hence the mourners wanted to go along a nearby 
road passing through the Harijans' colony, But the Harijans 
‘would not agree. The body was placed om the road bordering 
the colony. The Harijans offered to carry the body along the 
usual route but the non-Harijans would not agree to it. 


Efforts by Mr. T. K. Subramaniam, DMK candidate con- 
testing the Sathyamangalam Assembly seat and Police and 
Reverine officials to effect a compromise failed. The body, 
which remanded on the road for 36 hours until 3 a.m. today, 
was taken to the Gobichettipalayam Government Hospital 
and deposited with the mortuary. 


The Bangalapudur Police have registered a case against 56 
Harijans for rioting and wrongful restraint under Section 
147, 148, and 341 IPC. 


ZIPPY: 
POINTED 
BEHAVIOR 


By Bill Griffith 
Last Gasp, Inc. 1984. 


alled the “‘microcephalic messiah” by 
the Associated Press, Zippy the pin- 
head’s cult following proves the odd 
attraction of his platitudes such as “If 
you can’t say something nice, say 
something surrealistic” and “half a 
mindisa terrible thing to waste.” 

Griffith uses the well intentioned Zippy to convey 
his very special message, and what is that message? 
“Too much, too soon, too fast. . .,” “let's get this coun- 
try toilet trained again. . .," “hold the mayo and pass 
the cosmic awareness. . .” 

Griffith, along with R. Crumb, has done for the 
cartoon strip what Claus Oldenburg did for the art 
world and Talking Heads’ David Byrne for that of Rock 
n’ Roll. 

Griffith takes the linear garbage of our culture and 
has his pea brained protagonist spit it back at us from 
this neat little book full of non-linear, four-panel, mini 
satoris. 

In the last panel of “One Big Family” Zippy, in front 
of his beloved televisiongetsa phone call. “ Zippy, this 
is your Aunt Olive. . Cousin Reggie's in the hospital 
witha bruised larynx. . .I thought you should know.” 
“Reggie?.” Zippy replies, “was he portrayed by Dana 
Andrews or John Ireland in last week's action packed 
episode of Hardcastle & McCormick?. . .ask him if he's 
also annoyed by Brian Keith's awkward hair weave!” 

Elsewhere Zippy tries to console an anxious, post 
resignation James Watt: ‘Nothing to worry about Jim- 
Baby. . it's just Jesse Jackson and the entire Israeli 
‘Army heading this way wearing pantyhose and de- 
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manding wheelchair access!!” 

In Zippy, Griffith has taken the world by the tail and 
faced the situation. It’s easy to see why Zippy, intro- 
duced only a few years ago, has become an under- 
ground growth industry with several books and cal- 
endars in print. After reading Zippy: Pointed Behavior 
you'll undoubtedly feel very much as the pinhead hero 
himself does in the last panel of “On The Set,” t 
wind up hopelessly trapped inside the plot of a can- 
celled Indonesian sit-com on Channel 83!” 

Wesitin awe. Who could have guessed that in Zippy 
Bill Griffith would discover the ludicrously convo- 
luted, but nontheless Zen, Master for our times? 

As the late Alan Watts once said of another guru: 
“We seem to have an Avatar here.” 

-LH 


THE 
SELF-PUBLISHING 
MANUVAL avira eatin 


By Dan Poynter 
Para Publishing, 1984. 


oynter has made a name for himself 
since 1979 by putting out the best, most 
thorough publisher's self-help man- 
ual in the arsenal—certainly besting, 
{J Burke's classic Printing It and the triv- 
ial Hoto to Get Happily Published by Ap- 
plebaum and Evans. Bookkeeping, dealing with print- 
ers, the all-important Library of Congress “tracings,” 
the best method of publicity (free reviews), finding 
customers, distribution (and distributor problems), the 
good and the bad of advertising one’s book, and the 
question of mail-order or not: all are arranged in apple- 
pie order, complete with sample mailers and blanks. 
There are even quotes that point up the message of the 
text, such as (from Sydney Smith): “I never read a book 
before reviewing it, it prejudices a man so.” The only 
problem is the book itself: it is physically one of the 
most repulsive ever put together (type style, margins, 
layout), It’sas if Poynter had decided to show one how 
not to design a book. The appendices are detailed and 
fact-filled, but some of the chapters (such as “Coping 
With Being A Published Author or What Do I Do 
Now?") are unnecessary, since, obviously, A Pub- 
lished Author immediately proceeds on to the next 
book. 


— 
\ 
| 


TL 


THE 
NIGHTMARE 
YEARS, 1930-1940 


By William L. Shirer 
Little, Brown, 1984. 


or years, Shirer has been the humane 
witness into the garishness of Nazi 
Germany, and he built his reputation 
on the 1960 book The Rise and Fall of 
The Third Reich. However, in the quar- 
tercentury since then, he has either 
developed Alzheimer's Disease, or he has decided to 
imitate the style of your typical college sophomore in 
order to appeal to the younger set. The Nighmare Years 
has the feel of a book that was slapped together in a 
hurry to satisfy the author's and publisher's cash-flow 
needs. We have here the meanderings of a cliche- 
meister: “Paul White, our news director, was a rather 
happy-go-lucky fellow. . .He had a good nose for news 
and an instinctive feeling for developing radio as a 
medium for purveying it. . .” tells us, I suppose, that 
White had developed radio in order to purvey his 
nose. “Next day, the eleventh, you could cut the ten- 
sion in Prague with a knife. Rumors filled the air. 
Thad never heard Hitler's voice so crackling with 
venom. . .” Need I say more? The book is rich in such 
howlers, and isas full of name-dropping asa spa party 
in Marin County. Of course Shirer met everyone of 
importance in pre-WW I] Europe, and of course every- 
one treats him to The Inside Scoop: “’ ‘Strange—maybe 
not?—’ I mused, ‘that Germany and Italy have never 
given rump Czecho the guarantee they promised at 
Munich. . .’ ‘Hitler still considers Prague too Jewish 
and Bolshevik and democratic,’ one of Ciano’s smart- 
aleck young henchmen had wise-cracked to me. . .” 
And 60 the characters wise-crack and cliche them- 
selves across the page and out of our minds. 


—E.G 
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WHITE GOLD 
WIELDER 


By Stephen Donaldson 
Ballantine Books, 1983. 


he final installment of Stephen Don- 
aldson’s epic adult fantasy series has 
its central character, Thomas Cove- 
nant, finally understanding and mas- 
tering his special powers 

In the first trilogy, Covenantwas the 
ultimate antihero, afraid of his power and letting things 
happen to him. As the second trilogy develops, Cove- 
nant gains confidence and starts making things hap- 
pen for him. 

Donaldson has created a land, The Land, that leaps 
to life with a variety of creatures, rituals, and magical 
powers. In this closing book all of what has gone before 
elaborately comes together for a wild can’t-put-it-down 
climax. 

Although I highly recommend this latest book, 
available in paperback, I suggest you start with the 
first trilogy and work your way through a most capti- 


vating story. 
DAC. 


THE CHRONICLES OF THOMAS COVENANT 
Ballantine Books, New York 

LORD FOUL'S BANE, Book One 

THE ILLEARTH WAR, Book Two 

THE POWER THAT PRESERVES, Book Three 


THE SECOND CHRONICLES OF 
THOMAS COVENANT 
Ballantine Books, New York 
THE WOUNDED LAND, Book One 
THE ONE TREE, Book Two 
WHITE GOLD WIELDER, Book Three 


WIRED: 

THE SHORT LIFE 
& FAST TIMES 

OF JOHN BELUSHI 


By Bob Woodward 


Simon & Schuster, 1984 
7 ith all the noise about Watergate and 
‘ the subsequent squall over Al The 
\"G Hy) President's Men replete with superstar 
{j status accorded Mr. Woodward and 
\\ fy # J his former writing partner, Carl Bern- 
stein, no one ever stopped to ask 
whether the two of them could write. Mr. Bernstein is 
not at issue here but Wired: The Short Life & Fast Times 
of John Belushi clearly confirms that Mr. Woodward 
can’t write his way out of a mummy bag. This is a 
useless yarn about the extremely talented but nauseat- 
ingly self-indulgent comedian John Belus! 

This book is professional, thoroughly researched 
and well documented. As an indictment of drug abuse, 
specifically cocaine, it has no equal of which I'm aware 
but literature it ain’t. Italso suffers from assuming that 
the reader is a nincompoop. Early on in the book Mr. 
Woodward informs us that Judy, Belushi’s widow, 
“realized there were many lapses on her own part — 
some pot, and occasionally some speed or LSD, a 
strong hallucinogen.” Only those few of us who've 
managed to steer clear of TIME, NEWSWEEK and any 
major or minor newspaper for the last twenty years 
need to have Mr. Woodward define d-Lysergic Acid 
Diethylamide (C,; Hs N: COOH) for us. Further 
along Mr. Woodward takes the tradition of journalistic 
presumption farther than logic will permit. He tells us 
that Marcia Resnick, a New York photographer doing 
a photo session with Belushi, loaded “her Nikon FTN 
‘camera with black-and-white Tri-X film, the only kind 
she could then afford, and setting up two self standing 
strobe lights. She stood ready.” 

One has to appreciate Woodward's relentless search 
for the dramatic hook; and one guesses that he must 
have assumed that we would be so thoroughly sucked 
in by the time we reached chapter 15 that we'd accept 
anything, logic be damned. However, you've gotta 
know that 2 photographer committed enough to own 
a Nikon FTN and two self standing strobes is going to 
be perfectly willing to beg borrow or steal the extra 
$1.50 for color film if she so desires, especially for a 
photo session with the then red hot John Belushi. 
Woodward heaps cliche upon literary cliche: 

Resnick felt that there was a healthy tension be- 
tween them. They were both exhausted, and he was 
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fighting the camera. He seemed almost afraid to sit 
still fora picture, His talent was in moving, being fluid. 
His face grew tough.” 

“Click.” Gag. 

“,. He seemed nervous, almost as if he were caged.” 
This is writing of the Safeway checkout-counter school 
devoid of the honesty it takes to admit that iti. 

If you want to steer your illiterate twelve-year old 
away from drugs here's your book, maybe; if you want 
to read lurid accounts of drug use yourself, William 
Burroughs is a better bet; and if you just want good 
junk (of the reading variety) The National Enquirer 
gets there far quicker and with less pretense than this 
exceedingly depressing account. 


—CPRA 


"HIE LIFE 
AND TIMES OF 

LITTLE RICHARD: 
‘HE QUASAR 
OF ROCK 


By Charles White 
Harmony Books, 1984 


peiSL: 


ny of a number of starlike, celestial objects 
i NY tat emit immense quantities of light or of 
\ powerful radio waves, or both, and that 
appear to be extremely distant from the 
= earth.” My Webster's 25 pounder tells 
= me this is the definition of a quasar. 
Little Richard isa performer whose power, energy and 
charisma are common knowledge. His distance from 
the earth, at any given time, has been in constant 
fluctuation and Charles White does an admirable job 
of tracing the path of Little Richard’s life in his own 
words and those of his friends, family and associates. 
“Breath deep the spirit of your age,and the art will 
come,” said William Blake. You can be certain there 
was plenty of deep breathing going on in his time but 
no one had articulated it quite as concisely as Little 
Richard. His were passionate and incendiary perfor- 
mances when most popular music was of the emotion- 
ally stuporous june-moon crooning school. 


Tutti Frutti good booty 
Ifit don’t fit, don't force it 
You can grease it, make it easy 
Tutti Frutti, Aw Rootie 
Awop-Bop-a-Loo-Mop Alop Bam Boom 


You may draw your own conclusion as to what the 
above lyrics refer but I assure you that Richard Wayne 
Penniman, called Little Richard, was not reflecting on 
experiences in the retail shoe business when he sat 
down one afternoon, looked out the window of his 
study at the pastoral Georgia countryside, and put pen 
to paper. 

It was the 1950's and the U.S. was in the very depths 
ofits claustrophobiccultural coma when Little Richard 
kicked off (according to Smokey Robinson and legions 
of others better equipped to know than me) “. . .the 
beginning of Rock ‘n’ Roll.” 

Charles White, known as Dr. Rock, an Irishman 
living in England, isa professor of Rock ‘n’ Roll history 
with a regular broadcast on the BBC. He's no John 
McPhee but he knows how to operate a tape recorder 
and Little Richard knows what to do with a micro- 
phone. White has done well in organizing the material 
and, given his subject, it must have been a trying task 
at best. 

This is a good, fun, page turner of an oral history 
(and I do mean oral). Little Richard was not merely an 
eccentric virtuoso, to do what he did where and when 
‘he did it took more than talent, it took a man with 
heart and real courage. This book shows us that, in 
addition to his other, flashier qualities, Mr. Penniman 
possesed those attributes in great measure. Oh, my 
soul! 

MSW. 
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THE REGINALD A FESSENDEN EDUCATIONAL 
FUND, INC. 


ANNUAL INCOME-OUTGO: 1984 


IN 


NATIONAL GROUP TELEVISION, 

INTEREST ON NOTE $58,348 
DIRECTORS’ CONTRIBUTIONS: 15,535 
INTEREST INCOME 2,049 


TOTAL INCOME, 1984 $76,022 

REPAYMENT OF LOANS: D. Tucker 2,500 

Jack Straw Fdtn 15,000 

TOTAL IN: $93,522 

Inbank, January 1, 1984 $2,509 

Inbank, December 31, 1984 $2,655 

ouT 

GRANTS: San Diego Refugee Project* $10,000 
Mary Fjerstad, Tijuana Prison 7,000 
Greenfield Prison Review 6,000 
Bob Neuwirth art project 5,000 
‘Tom Luneau law school 4,050 
Kiyomi Takahashi BFA 4,000 
Johnna Kirkland school loan, 4,000 


Joan Larimore (pt. loan) art proj. 3,000 
N. Bay Data Center, computer (loan) 2,500 


Nikki Craft topless project 2,500 
Chas. Krafft (rem. 1983 grant) 2,250 
G. Nygaard Music proj. 2,000 
H. Facon (rem. 1983 grant) 1,650 
Carlo College 1,400 
S.A.G.E. (rem. 1982 grant) 1,125 
St. Augustine Church refugee 1,000 
C, Campau school loan 1,000 
Henafe Furst housing loan 1,000 
St. Leos School 800 
S. Demarest (rem. 1983 grant) 750 

TOTAL GRANTS: $61,025" 


EXPENSES: 
Legal and Engineering $10,216 
KIFM-Interim Project 
Brochures and stationery 2.855 
G. Thompson, legal for 
NGTV collections 2,010 
Schwendiman—CPA 1,525 


Xerox machine (pt. payments) 637 
IBM typewriter (pt. payments) 208 
Office supplies, dupes &dues 283 


IRS’82, ‘83 1,078 
Calif. FTB 50 
TOTAL EXPENSES: $18,862 


DIRECTORS MEETING EXPENSES: 


Airfare $3,508 
Hotel 3,150 
Ground transportation 700 


Jack Straw Memorial Foundation Picnic 2,000 


OTHER DIRECTORS EXPENSES: 
Telephone, transportation, film $1,781 
Investigation, 1985 meeting site _ 807 
TOTAL DIRECTORS EXPENSES: $11,946 
FINAL LOAN, JACK STRAW 
FOUNDATION 
(January 1984) $2,500 
TOTAL OUT $94,333, 


* $5,000 remaining to be paid out on 1984 grant to San 
Diego Refugee Relief Project. (January, 1985]. 
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January 10, 1985 


Dear Fessenden Board Members, 


As you know, with Fessenden’s help, this was the third 
year thai Uhad been providing prenatal care to the pregnant 
inmates of La Mesa Federal Penetentiary in Tijuana, Mexico. 
Thad a good understanding with the assistant administrator 
who gave me permission lo continue my visits to the prison, 
but some recent events have occurred that have changed the 
prison radically and prevent me from visiting (at least in the 
capacity of providing prenatal care). Most of you are probably 
aware of the recent publicity regarding the prison and sister 
Antonia Brenner, an American nun who has served the 
prisoners for the past six years. Most of the publicity was 
favorable to Sister Antonia, her work, and the unconven- 
tional family like '‘village” organization of the prison. The 
last San Diego news tear, however decided to doa different 
slant on the prison. Their “expose” discussed the drugs and 
violence there and ex-prisoners (who had been released 4 
years ago) were interviewed on the subject. The prison 
administrators are amenable to seeing favorable publicity, 
but bad news is dangerous. They are personally responsible 
for the events at the prison and may be imprisoned if the 
wrong things happen at the wrong time. For instance, a feww 
years back, a fire broke out in the cells and an inmate's young 
child died. Children are not officially allowed in the prison, 
but in reality many inmates families, including children, live 
‘with them there. The fire coas front page news in the Tijuana 
newspapers, and the prison officials themselves were nearly 
imprisoned 


Because of the unfavorable news report, there was a great 
deal of suspicion towards Americans and getting into the 
penitentiary required a lot of effort. About six weeks ago, it 
was suddenly decided that all children would be removed 
from the prison and they were all placed in outside homes. 
The next event that finally influenced my ability to get into 
the prison was a riot in which a couple of men were killed. 
The next day, all American inmates were removed without 
warning toa federal prison island off the coast of the Yucatan. 


After it became apparent that my efforts to get into the 
prison were not going to be successful, and that it might be 
some time before the atmosphere would be conducive to re- 
suming the prenatal care project, I decided to go to go to the 
colonias and provide care there, which Ihad been doing prior 
to becoming involved at the prison. I met with some of the 
women I've known for years who are leaders in their commu 


nity. Immediately, they set off with me to visit the pregnant 
women in the vicinity who were in varying stages of pr 
nancy and health. This particular colonia, Sanchez Taboda, 
like most of the colonias, is fairly isolated from downtown 
Tijuana, Although busses run to the Centro, where prenatal 
care is available, the women must arrive before 8 A.M. if they 
are to be put on the waiting list, and then must wait all day 
to be examined. They either leave their children at home 
unattended or bring them with them to theclinic. Asaresult, 
alihough prenatal care is theoretically available, it is in effect 
impractical and inaccessible for the women. 


At the end of a long day, I had seen about 12 pregnant 
women, some of whom were near to delivery and had not been 
previously examined. I also examined babies, toddlers, and 
twas asked questions regarding the health of other family 
members. I planned to visit the next week and show videos 
regarding family health and childbirth in the courtyard of 
one of the homes with electricity. This educational session 
was well attended, and gave mean opportunity to introduce 
myself, answer questions, and assess the needs. One problem 
with doing prenatal care in the colonias is that although some 
of the families are long term residents, others are transient, 
which can make it impossible to provide continuing care. 

Refugees pour into the colonias from all parts of Mexico and 
live in makeshift shacks until they either relocate or build 
something more permanent. It can be frustrating to examine 
‘a pregnant woman zoino is high risk for one reason or another 
‘and who requires close supervision for her pregnancy, only 
to find that she moved aay on another visit. However, there 
is satisfaction in knowing that the woman has at lest been 
examined and she has been given a written record of the 
examination in Spanish, stating the baby's position, heart 
tones, the mother's weight, blood pressure, history, etc, and 
she has been given prenatal vitamins. 


1 feel that te need in the colonia for consistent prenatal 
care and for childbirth and family health education is great. | 
miss working in the prison, because after 3 years [had become 
very clese with some of the people there. I know too, that the 
suipport and care I provided was something the women valued 
and looked forward to. However, the reality ofthe situation, 
due to events and circumstances completely out of my con- 
trol, is that at the time, I simply can’t get into the prison to 
provide prenatal care. My friends in the prison and 
Antonia will let me know if it becomes possible to resume my 
project there. 


In the meantime, providing prenatal care in the colonias 
presents its own, somewhat different, challenges and is also 
‘worthwhile. I would like to continue using the Fessenden 
funds which were granted me to continue assessing and 
expanding prenatal care in the colonia of Sanchez Taboda, 


Sincerely, 


Marg Gort: 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


In The Fessenden Review (Winter, 1984-85) A. W. A. 
referred to Alice In Bed (Alfred A. Knopf) by Cathleen 
Schine as “a trivial response to the real agony of the 
chronically ill. . .a plastic version of The Plague and | 
by Betty MacDonald.” 

‘Schine’s book deserves better than that. Itis the first 
novel of a talented writer. Ina highly comic way, she is 
allowing us to see the world through the eyes of a 
young git! struck down with a curious malady. 

The fact that she (Alice) has oral sex with a young 
doctor is in no way a put-down of the American hos- 
pital system. It is in the nature of a symbol—where 
love can only be expressed in such a way for those who 
suffer from debilitation of body and mind 

Your reviewer also took offense at the self-pity im- 
plicit in the book (he or she referred specifically to 
Alice's demand for morphine to counter the pain). The 
implication was that those who are in hospitals should 
not be allowed to use the medicines designed specifi- 
cally for pain. And yet—the pain is, once again, a 
symbol (as it is in reality) of a deeper malaise. Alice’s 
illness might be seen as the illness of her whole gener- 
ation—a generation that uses sensual pleasure and 
drugs as a substitute for real feeling. 

Schine has tackled a difficult subject—and made it 
come to life with comedy and verve. She deserves 
praise for having done so. 


Donald Rasmussen 
Berkeley, California 


‘A. W. A. RESPONDS: 


Where I faulted Schine’s work was in depth of feeling. It 
seems to me that one who writes about the agony of the 
Chronically ill should treat the subject honestly, without 
cheap eynicism and unfeeling irony. The book may have real 
passion such as: 

“All doctors should be crippled, Alice thought, It makes 
them so much more wndersianding. . .” But then this is 
followed by “She spent the rest of the afternoon mentally 
assigning crippling diseases to various doctors for the good 
of their profession. ..” which undercuts the force of the 
earlier words. Or: 

“When her mother came later, the wretched wails were 
circling the hall like a litter of lost dogs 

“Alice wniled all afternoon. She howled all evening. 

“The floor nurses closed her door. She cried after them. 

“She yowled at the ceiling. A real cripple, she thought. Too 
old to do Easter Seat ads, unable to doanything else. 

“She cried into the night. . .” 

What Schine has done here is to trivialize true suffering. 
She tries to use irony as a deferese because one would have to 
bea consummate artist to convey the psychological damage of 


a long-term illness. 1 would attribute the failure of Alice in 
Bed fo the writer's youth and inexperience—not ary lack of 
talent. 

If Rasmussen wants to read an itonest book, one that makes 
contact with the true psycho-social dynamics of the chroni- 
cally il, he might study the forthcoming book from Dodd- 
‘Mead entitled FDR's Magnificent Deception. There, he'll 
be able to read of whole systems (psychological, journalistic, 
political) that were distorted to protect the world from the 
reality of a life-long disease. It will be published April 12, 
1985. 


IACOCCA, AN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By Lee facocca and William Novak 
Bantam Books, 1984 


TT ooking ins Chester, I carme under the influ- 
\ cence of another remarkable man, who would 
i\ Gj /] have more impact on my life than any other 
{J person other than my father. . Charlie 
\\ fy WI [Beacham] was a Southerner. . very large 
and imposing witha wonderful smile. . .He 
could also be direct: “Making money,” he used to say. “Screw 
everything else. This is a profit-making system, boy. The rest 
isfrills. . .” 

There is something very strange about this book. 
Since it is an autobiography, it is, of course, a vindica- 
tion of Lee lacocca, and his years at Ford and Chrysler. 
Since it is written in a direct and simple and (appar- 
enily) honest style—it tells us about a direct and sim- 
ple and (apparently) honest man, right? 

‘Yes—but something's screwy. Sure: Iacocca was the 
right man at the right time to save the tenth largest 
corporation, one with 660,000 employess, from going 
under. And sure, he was “the father of the Mustang,” 
He was the classic American left-brain executive: smart, 
active, on the job from six in the morning to midnight. 

And his parents were and are wonderful: his dad, 
the hard-working ambitious immigrant just off Ellis 
Island; the mother who made and still makes the best 
pizzas this side of Naples. And then there was Lee's 
wonderful, supportive, direct wife (she was direct 
too—you shoulda heard what she told Henry Ford!), 
and his two wonderful daughters. It was a wonderful 
‘opportunity that America gave this brash boy from 
Allentown, and things just naturally fell his way: the 
heart condition that made it impossible for him to fight 
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in WWI, the scholarship to Graduate School at Prin- 
ceton, the hard—and hard driving—decisions that 
made him Ford’s top banana before that neuroticbooz~ 
ing Henry Ford I! got jealous and drove him into the 
waiting arms of failing Chrysler. 

The good and the bad. The good is the American 
Opportunity System, hard-working executives who 
know where they are going, the American automobile 
industry, certain key Senators and Representatives 
and Presidents who help out an ailing company when 
it gets into a bit of trouble. The bad: well, there's the 
aforementioned Europe-loving snob Henry Ford Il 
who could never deal with someone like Lee Iacocca 
honestly, directly. And W.W. Wristow, and David 
Stockman, and The Wall Street Journal—they all op- 
posed the bail-out. Those bankers! O they were such 
stick-in-the-muds about the $50,000,000 that Chrys- 
lerhad borrowed over the years, and wanted to put off 
while they badgered the government for some of our 
hard-earned dollars. 

Thope [ won't be blowing it if I tell you that the good 
guys win in lacoccx. After being dilatory spoil-sports, 
the Feds ante up the whole $1,200,000,000—and Le- 
gendry Lee and his eighty-hours-a-week execs make 
the whole thing pay off, and the U. $8. Government 
gets its money back, over a half-a-million workers get 
to keep their jobs, and a once misguided but now 
chasened corporation gets back into the black. Under 
protest (the agency said he had to do it) Lee decided 
he'd put himself on the line, the real line—and do 
television commercials telling the people of America 
that if they would just roll up their sleeves and pitch in 
and help out, Underdog Chrysler would make it 
through rough times, and we'd all be the better for it. 
And now, and now—well, Lee denies that it even 
interests him, he’s not even the slightest bit interested, 
right? But his many fans are touting him for The Prez. 
And if weare lucky, really lucky. . . 


There’s something screwy about this book. It might 
have something to do with the fact that Loveable Lee 
and all his sycophants (and his ghost writer) never 
read or saw or learned the lesson of Arthur Miller's 
great “Death of a Salesman.” The lesson? It has some- 
thing to do with the poison (personal, systemic, socie- 
tal) that salesmen can bring to families, lives, individ- 
uals, themselves, a harsh devaluation of humanity. 
Turning all energy and efforts and feelings towards 
gross revenue. The cruelty wreaked on those who just 
cannot “fit” with the system of sell-your-neighbors, 
sell-your-friends, sell-your-self. The hurtfulness of a 
world where a man is judged by his ability to con 
someone else into signing on the dotted line, no matter 
the consequences 

Whatever prettifying Lee and Novak do on this book, 
we are still, after all, dealing with a car salesman. No: 


A Car Salesman. One of lacocca’s mottos is “In order 
to hit the duck, you have to move the gun.” What a 
fine image fora customer—a duck, And that salesman, 
with his rat-tat-tat of words—why he's just training 
firearms on the poor old dupe. So he can get him to 
sign up to buy that car with all those options that he, 
the hunter, knows that he, the duck, wants ll along. 


Even though Lee The Supersalesman evolved from 
leading those ducks in the showrooms of Pottsville to 
leading those naysayers in the halls of Congress, he 
remains a quota man. And his newest job of salesman- 
ship has to do with convincing all us skeptics that he 
was right all along. . .that even though he came from 
the slums of Pennsylvania, even though he had to 
make the hard-but-honest crawl to the top, even though 
he saved a whole Company—he managed to do it 
without hurting anyone too bad. Just ignoring a few of 
the paradoxes along the way. Like: Now that the Feds 
have bailed out Chrysler—albeit successfully—what 
happens when the next megacorporation comes along 
and says, as Laudable Lee did, “Hey! We blew it! We 
confess—we got carried away with perks and lack of 
‘communication and things.” And then they (Bank of 
America? Ford? Rockwell International?) says “You 
don’t mind if we do another Chrysler, do you?” 

Or perhaps maybe we want to gloss over the fact 
that Chryslerand hundreds of other corporations have 
been on the Federal Dole since WWII (most of the 
capital investment that made the post-war auto boom 
possible was hardware bought by Uncle Sam, and 
donated to the Big Three in 1945). And that forinstance 
(lacocca gives it but one paragraph) the thing that 
made Chrysler so fat and stupid before Lean Lee was 
the fact that the Feds were subsidizing the company to 
the tune of $50,000, 000a year net profit, with five times 
cash flow, through the military Tank Division. How 
many other companies are being nursed at the Federal 
Teat and being rendered as inert and ultimately needy 
as Chrysler was? 

Or mightn’t lacocca have spent some time on the 
whole American automobile system which has cost us 
so horribly—through freeways, pollution, what Mc- 
Luhan calls the very violence of the automobile—so 
that now we havea fuming monster on our hands that 
will not go away, so that we are forced though a dozen 
ways to subsidize what is, after all, a destructive sys- 
tem of transportation? It’s hard to remember that be- 
fore Chrysler and Ford and General Motors came 
on the scene, America had the finest people moving 
system in the world (trolleys, interurbans, passenger 
rail transportation) which the Big Three helped to 
junk with the kind assistance of Congress and the gas 
“Trust Fund.” 

But most of all I think we have to see the human 
values that are quashed when we build our world on 
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the shoulders of Willy Loman dha Lee Tacocca. I don’t 
even have to say it. It’s made a sandwich of three 
sentences that comes in the last part of the book— 
before several simplistic Suggestions For A Greater 
‘America. Ponder—if you will—the juxtaposition of 
these words. Ponder what tale it tells us of the life and 
death of super-salesman—and super-salesman’s chil- 
dren, and supersalesman’s wife: 


One evening two weeks before her death, [my wifel Mary 
called me in Toronto to tell me how proud she wns of me. We 
hhad just announced our first-quarter earnings. Yet during 
those last few difficull years, I had never once told her how 
proud I zoas of her. 

-LK. 


LETTERS TO A 
YOUNG DOCTOR 


By Richard Selzer 
‘Touchstone (Simon & Schuster), 1984. 


t is so often said, and seldom true, 
that a reviewer blanches at the thought 
of incorporating such a phrase in a 
review, but this is writing both ins; 
rational and profound; insights deliv- 
ered by the modern day heir to the 
tradition of the great surgeon-priests. 

Dr. Selzer teaches surgery at Yale University. He 
could just as well teach writing—his workis masterful 
He is one of the few, consistently strong, working 
essayists, His broadly intelligent, spiritual embrace of 
the art of surgery is the medical profession’s best hope 
for rejuvenating its dismal image. 

This is not, however, a book solely of interest to 
doctors. Anyone interested in compelling, charged, 
seamless writing will find it, performed passionately, 
in this book, Itis rendered carefully and concisely and 
with the control one might expect from a fine surgeon 
who also just happens to write well. Without further 
proselytyzing, an excerpt, so the work may speak for 
itself, as it is so eloquently capable. 


. .A discardable, mass-produced knife blade has no his- 
Lory. Its past is as absent as its future. Give me hand-hewn 
quills and axes and chisels. And sutures twisted and braided 
by patient fingers and stiffened with wax, or made from the 
woven hair of Japanese monks. It is a dismay at the fading 
from surgery of instrumental devotion that prompts me to 
set down for now and forcver the instructions which, if 


followed to the letter, will enable you to make your own 
scalpel: 


1. Arise before daybreak on the morning of the operation 
After bathing and donning clean raiment, meditate for the 
period of one hour, washing your mind clean of shallow 
thoughts. Concentrate allthis while upon the form and shape 
and size of the scalpel you must make. As though you would 
realize it out of thin air if you could. 

2. Go alone into the depths of a forest, carrying only a 
shovel and a stone ax, permitting instinct to lead you to the 
proper site. You will know it at once as like as not, it will be a 
small clearing among the trees so that the thickest roots will 
not present an obstacle. It isa place as bright as childhood. 

3, Begin to dig, and continue to dig for a depth of one of 
your legs. Soon your shovel will strike the surface of a rock. 
If this rack be cleared of earth and measure at least one 
handsbreadth, you have found what you have been seeking. 

4, Carefully, so as not to crumble or gouge the rock, clear 
it of its encasement of earth. Now insert your fingers in the 
trough you have made all about it, and lift the rock out of the 
ground. 

5, Place the rock upona previously laid bed of dry leaves, 
preferably oak for majesty. Oak leaves are most likely to have 
dwelt on high and so will have retained the hint oftoftiness. 

6. Now take up the rock once again, holding it by one 
rounded surface only. With the stone ax, strike the rock a 
sharp blow such that it will be bisected cleanly. One half of 
the rock will fall to the ground. The cut surface of the piece 
you hold will be seen to be dry, smooth and utterly clean. 

7. The second blow is the more difficult. It is understood 
that the novice will require any number of blows and will 
demolish many rocks before his work is blessed with suecess. 
The second blow is administered to the half that remains in 
‘your hand such that the force ofthe blow is not perpendicular 
to the cut surface, but rather, angled, toward it. A second 
portion of the rock is allowed to fall into the dry leawes. The 
pie-shaped portion remaining in the hand will have a sharp 
terminal edge that, if the second blow has been angled cor- 
rectly, will be comprised of what was formerly the central 
substance, the gist of the rock. Thus it will have never have 
been previously exposed to the air, It goes without saying 
that the new fresh edge of what is now your scalpel must not 
bbe touched, nor must it be allowed to touch anything. Only 
the thicker “handle” is to come in contact with your hand. 

8. Examine the cutting edge by holding it up tothe light. 
If your blows have been sharp and quick enough, the edge will 
be smooth, unchipped line. Do not test its sharpness with 
‘your finger, although the temptation to do so will be all but 
irresistible. Have faith! 

9. The fatter “handle” must sit comfortably in your palm 
0 that your index finger, when laid along the side of the 
knife, can guide and control the cutting edge. 

10. Now take the knife as itis, in your hand, to the place 
‘where the patient waits at the edge of the forest. He has been 
carried there by his kinsman. His wound is a great bristling 
abscess of the thigh where, like the young Odysseus, he has 
been gored by the tusk of a wild boar. The leg itself is hugely 
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swollen, tense, shiny and fiery red. The skin of the leg is hot 
with fever. The man moans and cries out in delirium, and 
rips his thigh above the wound as though to strangle a rat 
‘that gnaves him, 

11. Kneeling by your patient (kneeling is the ideal posture 
for surgery as for prayer), murmur to him in a voice thal is 
low and steady. Do not doubt that through his seizures he 
‘hears you and is comforted by your voice. Some patients will 
at this point, grow quiet and hold still. 

12. Steady the thigh just aboue the wound with your free 
hand. Now, with your stone make asudden quickslash across 
the wound at the point where the swelling is greatest. The 
exact length of the slice and the pressure needed to make it 
neither too shallow nor too deep are to be learned from 
uattching your master. Ifdone properly, the patient will make 
no outcry during this cutting. You will be rewarded at this 
time by a river of putrefaction which slides from the opening 
you have made. At first it erupts under its own force; soon it 
slows down toa steady trickle, Gentle pressure will produce 
a further outrush mixed with some blood. 

13. Dry oak leaves are now rained upon the wound until 
0 many have stuck to it that they have formed an absorbent 
protective dressing that will be impervious to flies. 

14, The stone knife rust not ever be used again. Take it 
bback into the forest, to the pit from which it was excavated. 
There, together with the tio unused fragments, replace it 
gently and recover it with earth 

15, At the first appearance of the moon in the heavens, you 
‘must visit your patient in his hut, You will find him smiling 
and drinking wine from a gourd. Give thanks that you have 
been the patient's instrument, which he has used in order to 
regain his health 


A man is cleaned somehow in the act of making his tools. 
Rinsed of triviality. Exalted. The process itself takes hold. 
This knife that you have made—it is the only one. There are 
no others of its kind. It is destined for your hand. Feel how it 
rides your palm like a living haunch. Its future is foreor- 
dained. It need not compete, This knife will cut your patient 
well 


Richard Selzer is a healer. In addition to Letters toa 
Young Doctor he has written Confessions ofa Knife, Mortal 
Lessons: Notes on the Art of Surgery, and Rituals of Sur- 
gery. All will take you into the body and the heart and 
the spirit of man, of yourself, of the surgeon-priest 
Selzer. He is an excelient guide and you will be en- 
riched for having been led by him 
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: t's possible that American poetry has, 
\' | been damaged — perhaps irretrieva- 
| j bly—by three major influences over 
the past half-century. 
The first fault must be laid at the 
gravestone of one Kahil Gibran; the 
second in the morass of Rod McKuen; and the third in 
the stratosphere of Howard Moss, of dour New Yorker 
Magazine poetry set 

The harm of Gibran occurs in our own false spiritu- 
ality, growing out of a dark urge in alll of us to discover 
the mysterious force at work in ourlives, making us go 
off into that same puddle that Gibran toed so success- 
fully for so long, surrounded with foggy platitudes, 
creating decades of American pseudo-mystical poetic 
thought with no balls and little soul. 

On top of this, we have the influence of McKuen 
which gets entangled with “success” and quantity of 
books produced and circulation and thelike, One must 
see him in the same light that one sees a sausage 
factory: poems birthed in great, fleshy clumps that get 
hacked off, tied at both ends, and put between covers 
tobe laid on the poor unsuspecting literati in Dallas or 
Sioux City or Pebble Beach, viewing their culture with 
a capital “K” and their insight with a small spincter. 
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(Once when I was interviewing McKuen, he had the 
temerity to tell me that his poetry had been compared 
to that of T. S. Eliot. I was so dumbfounded by this 
piece of information that I neither asked him “By 
whom?” or “Which T. S. Eliot did you have in mind?”) 

Finally—there is Howard Moss. I am sure that 
sometime in the last twenty years, an honorable poem 
oro has crept, a shy bug, onto the pages of “The New 
Yorker” but most of us haven’t been alert enough to 
spy it. Endless summers on the Ligurian Sea, or under 
the awnings of Place Pigalle, or fog-bound near Pica- 
dilly: this is the stuff of Moss-bound poetry. And he's 
never been shy of trumpeting his own works, he who 
controls the spigots of ink that run so fecundly onto 
the pages of the magazine: 


Out here the scavengers work the kitchens 
Ofthesea. . 


Moss wrote ina recent issue, 


. .and the cormorant’s bragging wings 
Look like the cheapest stage effects, 
And we see what we do not want to see — 


He's right: we see what we don’t want tosee, namely 
the squandering of valuable and widely circulated space 
with poetry that klunks about like some big drunken 
uncle in the attic, running into walls and things, grous- 
ing about “cormorant’s bragging wings. . .” Poetry 
does not have to be stuffy nor poorly imaged; it does 
well to have some rhythm; and above all, it must not 
be constructed in such a way as to show the girders 
and rivets. It makes us wonder why the astute editors 
of this fine magazine put up with the likes of Hokey 
Howard and his Iggy lambs lumbering across the pages 
and into stolid if not solid obscurity. 


Speaking of sausage factories, Douglas Richards has 
produced a book that out McKuens McKuen: 


Idon‘t know much 
about philosophy; 

But I do know this: 
that we get out of life 
what we put into it 


he says brightly, and we critics must hold our heads 
and weep that they come along and somehow con- 
vince shoe salesmen and nurses’ aides and rude me- 
chanics to “study poetry” in Junior College; that all 
that is required is the ability to peck out words and cut 
the lines after four or five or six words. 


Try to choose the road 
thats right for you. 


Once you've made the choice, 
Trust your intuition 


says Mr. Richards, and we can only hope that tenured 
instructors who presume to teach poetry to any and 
all comers should be spitted and roasted on a fire fed 
by such books as this. 

Poetry can enrich: it can tella story, as longasit does 
it well—avoiding the tired and the cliched. It can and 
should evoke a mood, as long as itis fresh and experi- 
mental; it can sing or crawl or walk—and all we ask is 
thatit be honest. 


. 
Catching an unexpected peek 
ofthe polished slope 

of her lovely breasts 

the young man 

seems astonished 


lies smarmily in Passionate Journey cheek-by-jow! 
with a naughty drawing of a lady plucking at bare 
nipples with bemused thumb-and-forefinger. “Lovely 
breasts” says the translator—but "the polished slope 
of her lovely breasts” is a tired old wheeze. If the 
author suggests that he was merely translating from 
the Sanskrit—we would suggest that translations should 
never be used as an excuse for staleness. With 600,000 
words, the English language is rich enough to permit 
such grace that makes it possible to point up subtleties 
of the originals. Indeed—translators of Panini and 
Arici and Dwija have a double duty to convey the rich 
sensuality of the original, and should be willing to do 
so in captivating English. 


What a pleasure itis to turn then to B. C. Leale: 


Our baroque cat crimps his fur 

purrs into basset horns 

his paws print mouldings of snow 

with the ancient crispness of Wynkyn de Worde. . 


Our baroque cat with the colours ofa carp 
denched drenching his teeth 

&a jingle of Bach 

quivering his gradely whiskers. 


One can pick the meanest subject—and if one is an 
honorable poet, one can transform life, give all of us a 
new vision to what we all know, and all we can be 
jogged into remembering, Itis artistic recognition: we 
joinin the creation ofa man’s fancy of cats that do have 
"Wynkyn de Worde” and “ajingle of Bach. . .” (if they 
are fortunate enough to be Baroque cats.) A worthy 
poet is even able to make up words (“gradely”)— 
because the context of the poem is so strong that the 
reader doesn’t have to know exact definitions of the 
words. 
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SPRING 
has grown its 
curve-legged 

iron table 

up through a 
dew-edged 
hesitant 

grass 

where a man & 
awoman 

sit drinking 

from long frail stems 
of happiness. 


Spring is the darling of the poetic set—but what Leale 
has done here is to give it a lopsided charm (“‘curve- 
legged” “hesitant grass”) And by placing “long frail 
stems of happiness” in the hands of “a man &a woman,” 
he is not only awarding us delicate echoes of 
e.e.cummings—he is giving us a fresh poetic taste of 
the impermanence of spring, and of happiness. Poetry 
thus becomes not only an exposition—it becomes an 
exercise in economy, as much as the drawings of Ma- 
tise became an exposition of the whole truth made 
with such a very few lines. Leale is a master and 
deserves far greater reading on this side of the Atlantic 


(One of the characteristics of the New Yorker Moss- 
bound school of poetry is what we call The Reddi- 
Whip Factor. Lots of noise and outrush—little content: 
what the nutritionists call “empty calories.” Although 
Rosanna Warren sports no credits to The New Yorker, 
her poetry reeks with that arch sense of vapidity which 
can often be confused with inspiration: 


The moon bloats full and white 
with spider eggs tonight 
Furred in moonlight, the fat weed 

waits and will welcome moon-sac birth. . 


Is this merely a series of misplaced metaphors—or, is 
it, possibly, that Warren really believes in this non- 
sense? Isn't she stretching it a bit? One can see the 
machinery at work here—poet looks at moon, poet 
looks at spider eggs, poet sez “Aha!” poem is born. 
But not only is the imagery faulty, it is noisy in all the 
wrong ways: 


There isa regularity in the dangle dang 
of goat bells, sheep bells, in the hills. 
The night world leans. 


Now—goat bells, or sheep bells (make up your mind!) 
may make the sound “dangle-dang,” but, dag nab it, 
Rosanna, such words are wooden, offensive, inept. 


Toeach sleeper, hunched into his dream 
in his stone hut on the plain, 

floats downward from rock jag, wavering, 
the baleful laughter of goats. 


And we want to hunch into our own dreams, ship off 
this Sunday poet to some stone hut, and beg those 
publishers who deign to spend $5000 throwing out 
books of lettres to take some time and find those who 
can avoid the haemorrhoidal vocative strain (“rock 
jag’’—is this poetic shorthand for Mick Jagger?) Most 
ofall, with so many good poets about, we would wish 
that the publishers would take the time to unearth 
poets who have the magic to sense words rather than 
wrestle them to the ground in grotesque half-nelsons 
of meaning. 


A Klutz by the name of James Kavanaugh is ob- 
viously the darling of the Jesus Is A Friend to the Smart 
Set set. He's put out more than twenty books, not 
a few distributed by Harper & Row, with the tried- 
&-true message of Strength-and-Hope despite Pain- 
and-Doubt 


Like the quiet mornings. . 

When the beach still has the sand of sleep in its 
eyes... 

When the waves laugh at the rocks 

And playfully wash the night from their eyes. . . 


Iam putin mind of an astute teacher of mine who once 
had us analyze “Trees” by Joyce Kilmer as if it were a 
real work of art. Even to us eleventh graders—getting 
a tree’s mouth to suckle the breast of the earth was a 
bit much; difficulty shared by Kavanaugh when he is 
trying to get me to believe that waves do indeed laugh, 
and that they have the ability to “wash night from their 
eyes.” Sigh. 


There is quiet water 
In the center of yoursoul, 
Where ason or daughter 
Can be taught what no man knows. 


Some of us might have trouble in getting about with 
all that water sloshing around inside, located, I sup- 
pose, somewhere in the vicinity of the navel. And 
there is knowledge in there that no man can know, 


Where the weak can harden 
And the narrow mind can grow. 


“A narrow mind can grow!” We've got a veritable 
vegetable garden of delight inside there, with 


Aneternal giver 
With a rich and endless flow. . 
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What we have here is not necessarily spiritual growth, 
but more like a riot, a veritable Mississippi truck gar- 
den of improvement, just waiting to boil out with 
grandiose strength in which the weak can turn hard 
and crusty, and the narrow-minded can flood the bilges 
and on our into the Valley of Comfort and Serenity. 


Hey life! 
he babbles, 


The pilgrims kept busy, the Christians prayed, 

‘The Jews postponed victory and vengeance like 
Communists, 

Cowards went mad to live as children, 

Soldiers hid their pain to win medals, 

But most men are vampires. 


With his klunky motor rhythm and unaligned drive- 
shaft parallel-isms (are the Jew sall Communists? How 
about the Christians, are they vampires?) Kavanaugh 
rumbles about like some mad Model T gone crazed 
and wrong, running over children and soldiers and 
logic and sense alike, making us wonder what there 
could possibly be in this stuff that makes otherwise 
sane people plunk down dollars and cents for such a 
drear poetic pig-in-a-poke. Maybe he and McKuen 
have some magic puff that they put over on otherwise 
sensible and sensitive folk that makes them drop their 
god-given reason and fork over $9.95 to be blitzed with 
such a creak-and-wheeze that rumbles about under 
the fake name of Poetry. Phew! 


After plowing through this rich lode of milorganite, 
it’s more than a relief to read the works of Stephen 
Dobyns. 


Drill holes in small rocks, then press your lips 
to each hole and blow. . . 


he writes in “Spring Rain:” 


One by one the rocks 
get bigger, edges sharper. . 


Rock, stone, granite, earth are the basic images of the 
poem, a strange image, half out of geology, half out of 
the common image of all of us blowing on the holes of 
rocks. Then, the transition: 


This is what I've 
gotin my stomach that the dopes call anger. . 


he says, turning a general image of freedom and play 
intoa specificimage of rage: 


Just writing it makes me want to smack my face, 
break this pen. . . 


Dobyns has not only personalized his rage (coupled 
with insult, viz: what “dopes call anger. - .") but he 
turns the rage inwards, even to the point of raging 
against his craft: 


The same dopes will all tell you 
a thing of beauty is a joy forever 


by specifically calling up the famous line from “Endy- 
mion” by John Keats,* and by calling Keats a “dope,” 
Dobyns pits himself not only against a specific poet 
but against one of the oldest cants of Western Poetry — 
namely, the Romantic sensibility, embodied in beauty, 
truth, and art. Then with 


Let me explain what [ mean: 


Dobyns embarks on an description of a vision that he 
had in Jaén, a vision as strong as Yeats vision of the 
20th Century: 


not long ago in Spain I stood on a cliff above 
the city of Jaén, above the gray of its cathedral, 
the pink stone high rises thrown up for workers, 


Jaén is a notoriously ugly industrial city north of the 
tourist playfields of Marbella and Torremolinos. It was 
also the site of fierce and bitter fighting during the 
Spanish Civil War, a railway center which embodies 
none of what we think of when we think of as the sp 
or poetry of Spain. From the general view of the city, 
the author becomes specific about a specific winter 
day: 


It'd been raining all morning and gray sky reached 
‘out hundreds of miles over the abused red clay land 
where every fifteen feet grew another olive tree: 
millions of trees with twisted dark trunks and 

‘wet leaves pointing in millions of directions 

like nervousness or love in a flutter. 


By choosing the image of the olive tree, Dobyns is 
choosing an image which — in the past—has been a 
poetic image of a Mediterranean sensibility. But, in 
truth, the olive tree is as he describes it—a little spooky, 
the trunks twisted into garish shapes, and on dark and 
wet days, it becomes more Gothic than lovely. At this 
point, Dobyns develops a restive irritation (“Like love 
ina flutter’) which he makes specific: 


My anger 
was with me then in the rain and I wanted to 
chip and chisel it free from my body, leave it 
like a heavy stoneat the bottom of deep water. 


What we are doing here is returning to the rage, it 
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being an unfocused ‘stony’ rage—one which would 
make a poet want to “break this pen,” get into the 
physical work and power and heaviness of stone 
sculpture. 


I wanted to drift out above that olive-covered land 

until my body broke apart like like cloud or spring, 
rain, 

‘Two feet stuck in angry dirtis no way to doa life. 


becomesa cry for the poet’sapotheosis—to float above 
the land (in abstract parody of Wordsworth wandering 
“lonely as a cloud”). The poem then returns to the 
nonspecific rage with overtones of death—two feet 
jammed into the dirt, an “angry” dirt, and, in paradox, 
Dobyns says that such death is no way to “do” a life 
And a final poetic climax, he concludes 


Far below me houses hunkered down like 
warts ona hand, 

as narrow streets twisted and intersected: turning, 

turning back on themselves, always back on 

themselves, 


which suggests the lives and the people and the homes 
are no better than useless cancers, and, as the people 
(and indeed as poets) twist and turn on themselves, 
coming full circle, they tell us that theanger and futility 
we all feel is a product of our own shallowness, and 
that what makes us so desperate is the lack of ability to 
float above the wretched landscape—so that when we 
stand on the hills in the rain, we look merely down- 
wards at depressing alleys and “pink” buildings of 


mankind — instead of into the sky, where we could 
see, possibly clouds, possibly ravens or crows or buz- 
vards—but anything beyond two feet stuck in the 
angry dirt. 


Stephen Dobyns is a powerful narrative poet who 
marriesa vision of the world with the furious words of 
a post-Kerouac writer. His craft is of such a nature that 
he instincts the rhythm of words (so that, for example, 
the poem brings itself to a close with the doubling of 
the slow “turning back. . .back on themselves”). He 
fuses the more compelling aspects of 1980s American 
violence (one poem starts off “The father gets a bullet 
in the eye, killing him instantly”) with an internal 
violence which, nevertheless, becomes a key to in- 
sight, to vision of the humanity possible in all of us. 
The title poem “Black Dog, Red Dog” (too long to 
quote here) presents us with a momentary juxtapo- 
sition of the force of decadence and youth, but, in 
Dobyn’s hands, one is not able to be too sure what is 
good, whats evil, whatisyoung, whatisold, whatred, 
what black. 


AWA. 


*A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 
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